














































NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUSI 


The Week. 


\7O important railroads were a d by the strike 

N those mentioned by us last week, the crisis being reached pro- 
bably on Wednesday, when the firemen on the New Jersey division of 
the Pennsylvania road decided not to strike. On Thursday the New 
York Central hands resumed work without any formal action, and 


allecte in addition to 


the strikers at Hornellsville on the Erie road were persuaded by the 
town to give up the contest. As the men on the 
this road had from the beginning refused to 
strike, two great through-lines, on which but little mob violence had 
In Chieago there was rioting 
until Thursday, when several lives were lost, and also at St. Louis 
On Friday the Pitts- 
burgh & Fort Wayne strikers surrendered the road, of which they 
had held undisputed possession for several days, but, as we go to press, 
have not abated their demand for increased wages. The Governor of 
Pennsylvania started out with a large force of soldiers 


people of the 


eastern division of 
occurred, were thus thrown open. 


and Peoria, with less serious consequences. 


on Thursday 
to open the Pennsylvania road, which he succeeded in doing as far 
as Pittsburgh by Saturday. By Monday of the present week, or just 
two weeks from the time of its first outbreak, the strike was virtu- 
ally at an end, although sporadic manifestations of it still continue, 
among the Pennsylvania miners. The strike did not 
reach New England or the South, with the exception of a road in 
Texas. 


especially 


In the suppression of the strike three distinct agencies have of 
course combined with very different and unequal effects—viz., the 
regular forces of Government, including the police and State and 
national soldiers ; the railroad companies ; and the intluence of pub- 
lic opinion, as expressed chiefly by the newspapers. The first of 
these, except perhaps in the State of New York and the city of Phil- 
adelphia, has been nearly everywhere lamentably deficient; and 
even in these places neither police nor soldiers were able to cope 
with the mob with sufficient promptness and vigor. In Pennsylva- 
nia it eannot be said even yet, after more than two weeks of prepa- 
ration, that the authorities have full control of the State, and this is 
true not only of the mining regions, where they are almost powerless, 
but also of some of the large towns along the railroad lines. So far 
as proclamations could go the authorities have generally done all 
that was necessary, although some of the mayors of cities evinced a 
disposition to temporize with the mobs; but hardly anywhere was 
the foree at command adequate to put down riot. We have dis- 
cussed this point elsewhere, however, and the necessity of greater 
force at the command of the authorities will hereafter be univer- 
sally recognized. A decided quickening of the public judgment, 
moreover, Will ensue if all the places in which riots took place are 
held accountable pecuniarily for the destruction of property. 


The action of the railroad companies themselves has been in 
many instances very far from commendable. Several of the leading 
Western roads, as mentioned last week, either prevented threatened 
strikes by withdrawing notices of intended reduction of wages, or 
else acceded at once to the strikers’ demands, or assented to some 
form of compromise—actions almost sure to be followed by disastrous 
consequences hereafter. On the Eastern roads there have been few 
direct compromises, or none at all. On the New York Central the 
strikers, numbering about 500 out of a total of 12,000 employees, 
will be discharged, and a gratuity of $100,000 divided among the 
rest. On the Erie and Baltimore & Ohio roads, however, striker 
who were not guilty of destructive violence but who simply 
assented to the strike, or were 
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at least not leaders in it. have been 
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The press is deserving of decided commend \] t \ : 
influential paper in the country placed 
vocally upon the side of Taw and ordet 
that newspaper comments on the strik 
deal to suppress popular excitement 
promises with rioters. At one time, t 
siderable alarm was felt coneet y 
professed SOC] lists, and ] «yp dit il ~ 
Which had bee hh cs lle l 1h) Lo l rk ~ t { bo | ‘ 
the city; but the press, by pr tent ridieu \ 
decent pee ple to sti V away, did ; reat deal to make 
failure. To thr uence of t ress s i ( 
must be added the tact that the would arita s Knew that a 
strong and well-organized police foree, back unc 
arms, Was ready to act promptly if nee | CWE 
ties to divide the newspapers, as at the time of the uprising het 
Tr63. Various dema nds of the d ero ( et 
mand at St. Louis that the Governor should « { 
the Legislature to revise the labor laws of the State: the address ot 
the Central Council of Labor Reformers to the Pr M 
him to take possession of the railroads unless the officers of the 
roads agreed to compromise with the strikers; the speech of 


agoci al 


Congressman, Hendrick B. Wright. in which he declared 


his intention of asking Congress =10,000.000 to be « 


among laboring men, ete.—have all been met bv the newspapers 
with much healthy argument and ridi 
The effect of the 1 wid strikes son the Wall- 


street 1 Pint i s a seg Sol ‘ ouds Was precisely 

the reverse of W t anv one cap e of reaso would have con- 
1} } } + ‘ lay ] Viv ’ , 

cluded it would be. Instead of a large decline in prices as the re- 


sult (1) of direct loss to the ¢ ) s week's tratiie or more, 
which cannot be fully reeovered, and (2) tl loss of a large amount 
of property destroved by the strikers, which ean be recovered, but 
not without waiting on the slow processes of gation, and (3) of 
the loss of whatever would have been saved ivy the reduction in 
wages——for it is probable that all the companies will, so soon as they 
can do it consistently with self-respect, advance wages —instead, we 


° 1s, wetet al sail } =| } } 
sav, of the decline which should have followed these losses, there 


was actually an advance in prices. It evident, therefore, that 
there Were reasons unknown to the public which gave this turn to 
the stock market. The controlling reason was that nearly every 


kes came like a thun- 
which had 


large speeulator of means was, when the stri 
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derbolt in a clear sky. a large holder of railroad shares, 
been acquired on the 


heory that large crops and a foreign market 
for the exportable sur ause a general improvement in 


the ¢arrving bu 


trade, and particularly in siness. Accordingly, 
1 extension re- 
tors Were forced to sustain the market by addi- 
end that the publie might, from the course 


all, “it not 


when the news of the strikes and of their rapi was 


ceived, these specul: 
tional purchases, to the 
much of a shower” 


of prices, infer that, after Wis 







nothing. in fact, which should so shake the confidence of invest- 
ment holders as to induce them to sell, or even prevent them from 
buying more. The coal stocks, for no better reasons than that the 
strikes of the miners are likely to continue, and that the mines have 

1 st ‘ul eases been tlooded, were advanced, as if the companies can 
be benetited by an advance in the value of their coal product 
when that is eut off and the mines injured for future production, 
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contemptible failure, 


refuge for idle money was sold, and the 

105 i ew days trade was almost suspended, 

nearly as possible brought to a dead 

receipts of Western produce were interrupted, and with 
1eXp upply of commercial bills was eut off, 
nge advanced, only, as was the ease 

to fall off a 1} Even the rate fer money temporarily 

lf Itoh pe t { ed States bonds were less af- 


cent. bonds could not 
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| L report of the Custom-house Commission, dated Julv 4, 
de pul few day ro, confirms what every one 
| nade—viz., that the Custom-house has been man- 
| Nitical and not as a busine concern, and that conse- 
‘ large percentage of its employees are for various reasons 
the serviees nominally expected of them. Ininvoices returned 
fir ( ions to the appraiser’s department, for instance, are 
fi l up e nearly 800 errors per month, and in the sin- 
lk of the accounts of the liquidation of vessels the Naval Office 
i to 0 errors enough to bring in to the Government, 
\ 1 corrected, 81,500,000) per annum. As regards economy of 
! mie ‘Com ion quotes some statistics of the Chamber 
of ( ( howing that in Great Britain, in 1874, the expense of 
‘ j { customs W about 85,000,000 as against $7,000,000 in 
Ithough the total value of our imports and exports 
( one-third that of Great Britain. The Sec retary of the 
| woves the report of the Commission, including their 
' dd d writes to Mr. Arthur a corresponding 
directio 
. equently to the report of the Commission Mr. Arthur ad- 
dl l to the Secretary of the Treasury a letter intended apparently 
{ mnul or weaken the effect of the statement of the Chamber of 
( ree with referenee to the extravagant cost of collection of our 
custol For this purpose he makes use of some statistics collected 
hy Mr. J. S. Moore, showing that the ratio of the cost of collection 
to tl nount collected of customs is less in the United States than 
f the five chief commercial countries of Europe. Mr. Moore's 
( pl nably correct, but Mr. Arthur, in making use of 
tietly assumes that they show the expense of colleeting eus- 
( to be less in propertion to the amount of imports—a 
( en tatement, which is not at all true. Our average 
t le than 80 per cent.; that of Great Britain is 5 per 
costs nething, or but very little, more to collect $6 
<I. ow » of cost to amount should, other things being 
uch | than that of Great Britain—hardly one- 
\ er of facet, however, it is onlv a fraction of 
fhe O Demoerats have adopted a platform which declares 
ee government, among other things, home rule ; separa- 
of id liberty of individual action unvexed by 
t construction of the Constitution; supremacy 
mer; equality ofall citizens before the law; and 
The resolutions assert that a repeti- 
at iT elected will not be tolerated; 
‘ of ul of the country and the pau- 
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ye 1 Of labor are the inevitable fruits of the vicious ] en dl 
R 1] party demand. thy vit { lL of 
I ! \ ‘i mine the ra oneti i «i lve 
H ‘ | to mone uy POW { It ) 
( IK ¢ i¢ s the best pape l h: r 
d declare against any further contraction”; favor at 
revenue: and * favor the issue by the general Government alot f 


all circulating medium, whether paper or metallic, to be alw: of 
equal tender and intereonvertible.” The money resolutions, put 


No contraction ; 
l legal 


tenders and interconvertible by act of Congress, present a financial 


ther, are a burlesque upon financial principles. 


no resumption; greenbacks, gold, 


and silver to be made equa 





of bedlam, and far beneath the possible 


‘A Japanese Traveller.” 


poliey worthy 
of 


our 


suggestions 
The labor resolution not only justities 
last week’s propheey, but, remembering that when 
adopted Columbus was virtually in the hands of a 
inexcusable 


it was 
mob, convert 


political cant into wickedness. 


The Republican convention is assembling at Cleveland as we go 
to press 


mntentions 


There seems to be a good deal of mystification about the 
Taft, 
Withdrawn his name in the most explicit manner, is nevertheless re- 
to the nomination. His 
credited with the puerile desire to honor and reward in this manner 
it 
will 

in 


who has 


of eandidates, and ex-Attorney-General 


carded as likely receive 


Supporters are 
his defence to the last of Grant’s Southern policy, even after Gra 
himself had abandoned it as hopeless; in return for it they 
allow the convention to pass an equivocal vote of confidence 
President Hayes. This child’s-play, we need hardly say, has no it 
terest for the 


soundness of the 


t large, whose chief concern is about the 
Administration party in the 


But our readers will know their action at 


country a 
financial President's 
native 
time that they receive our present issue. 


} 
te t ’ fda) 
state. the Sale 


Another illustration of the failure of the President’s “ policy ” has 


occurred —this time in Shelby County, Kentucky. Brown, ‘a 
eraduate of Eminence College, and a member of Christiansburg 


Baptist Chureh,” mark you, “ well beloved 
tion,” had a quarrel about a burlesque of a boys’ fight in a local paper 
with Graut, a “ well-to-do and highly-respected farmer.” — After 
Hayes would not interfere, they 
borrowed pistols and met on a railroad track, and emptied their re- 
spective Weapons into each other, and then closed and pounded each 
other with the butt-ends. They were then laid side by side on the 
station platform with mortal wounds, while waiting for the doctors, 
and here Graut used his dying breath to swear at Brown, and ex- 
press a desire to get at him once more. Comment on this is 
It is true that Kentucky is not one of the reconstructed St: 
the ex-rebels have the same spirit in it as elsewhere, “and the 


and re spect d in his see- 


ry words, knowing that 


some ang 
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poliey ” will work the same mischief. If there had been even two 
companies of troops in the State-house, who supposes that a “ well- 
beloved and respected ” church-member would engage in a savage 
duel on a railroad track ? 

The mills of the gods have ground somewhat slowly in the case 


of the disreputable brood of politicians who fastened upon South 
Carolina, and no one will now be discomposed at any likelihood of 
their grinding “ exeeeding small.” When Mr. Pike wrote his ¢ Pri 

trate State,’ the case of South Carolina seemed a hopeless one, and 
and it is with pleasurable feelings that all friends of decent govern- 
ment must now receive the news that ex-Governor Moses has been 
arrested on the charge of issuing fraudulent pay-certificates when 
Speaker of the House in 1 that ex-Treasurer Cardoza has been 
indicted for making payments out of money not appropriated for tl 


Qs). 
Claws 


e 


purpose ; and that warrants have been issued for the arrest of ether 
members of the same shameless ring. Gov. Nicholls, of Louisiana, 
it is said, has announced his intention of pardoning the members of 
the Returning Board, if convicted, on the absurd ground that at the 
time of the settlement of the Louisiana difficulties it was understood 
that men were not to be proseeuted for past political differen 
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ith Joseph on the 
but the inte1 
Indians are far fr and the 
oughout that Territory and Montana still continues. 
ard with a superior foree attacked 300 Nez-Pereés in 


bet \V ¢ 


Since Gen. Howard’s engagement 1 





tmost no hostilities in Idaho, 


re have been al 


om being discovered, excitement 
(sen. How- 
ly ayy ’ 
aeep canon 


en the head of the Cottonwood and the south fork of the Clear- 


water. He captured the enemy's camp after a severe contest, in 
Which the Indians, as he himself reports, “ fought as well as an) 
troops [ever saw Our losses were at least as large as theirs, and 
au ited to cleven men killed, and two officers and twenty-four 


wounded. On the 13th the pursuit was renewed, and on the 


Men 
15th Gen. Howard was about crossing the Clearwater 20 miles below 
Kamiah to cut the Lolo trail, when he was reealled by a messenger 
from Joseph on the pretence of a desire to surrender. This proved 
a mere ruse to gain time in the retreat. Since then 
has gone to Fort Lapwai, where he is organizing a foree of tive thou- 
sand men for a final blow, while Joseph has pitched his camp on the 
middle fork of the Clearwater, uncomfortably near Pierce City, but 
in a good position for retreat by the Bitter Root or a return to the 
late field of operations about the Cottonwood. To say the least, his 
movements towards the buffalo country are not precipitate. A small 
foree of regulars from Montana, entrenched in the Bitter-Root valley 
on the Lolo trail, was unable to hinder Looking-Glass and his band 
from passing round them on the way to the Big-Hole valley, while a 
volunteer force hastening to the latter point to intercept them was 
ordered back by the Governor of Montana as insufficient for the pur- 
pose. We may say, therefore, that the non-treaties have thus far 
injlicted as much damage as they have received, and have at the 
We have endeavored elsewhere 


Gen. Howard 


most been put upon the defensive. 
to fix the responsibility for the sacrifice of so many precious lives 
and the expenditure of so much money in a bad cause. 

The Ridsdale decision in England has been followed by som 
curious casuistry. It was to be expected, of course, that many of 


the Ritualist ‘‘ priests” who were affeeted by the decision would en- 


deavor in some way to conform to it, and thus to retain their livings, 
and at the same time to satisfy their consciences. Mr. Ridsdale 
himself has got out of the scrape in a most ingenious way 


Ife sent a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury informing him 
that he eould not 
Nevertheless, he added, if the archbishop would gran 
pensation he would conform to the judgment for the time bei 
until it could be overruled by tribunal. an ey 
which there is no present prospect whatever. What 
is that the archbishop actually granted the required dispensation, 
thus recognizing himself as in some sort the keeper 
sciences of his subordinates. Subsequently, 
regard to his action in the House of Lords, he made an explanation 
Which at best was very lame and did not meet the true point at 
The precedent thus established, however, will probably be 
t ] y 


nany Ritualists whose consciences and 


in conscience obey the decision of the 


some higher 
is most strange 
ot 


when questioned with 


ue. 


made use of by 
The number who will be 
to 


quence of the decision will not now, apparently, be very large. 


1 
otherwise have been in serious contlict. 


driven out of the Established Chureh or * go 


Rome“ in conse- 





During searcely any week of the war has it been so « to 
ascertain definitely what operations have been going ¢ 1 Turk 
The affair at Plevna, on the 19th of July, was a de < to 
the Russians, costing them 2,000 in killed and wor | 1 Osman 
Pasha maintained his position till the 30th, wl is he nself re- 
ports, he was again attacked by a greater foree, which he also su 
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i ; LATE RIOTS 
I'l ( al t i fort it 
i eated a profound 
‘ 7 mh | e likely to - 
{ f ( break of r 
( \ 1 eontro 
( ( | | l | i ly ly 
) wi abroad Slave ) 
‘ tek pV We I il pro- 
( \ ) | its horro nel inconsistencies 
( ke the neral contiden n the sound- 
iddity of Ame » polit trong L numerous a er 
{ e for that purpose There has t fifty year 
been througn Cn ( moa growing faith that outside the area 
ol l the United States had—of course with the help of great 
natural resources Ived the problem of enabling labor and capital 
to | together ino political harmai nd that this the on 
Co h there » proleta and no dangerous ¢la 
Lin which the manners as well as legislation effectually prevented 
the formation of one. "TI he occurrences of the last fortnight will 
do, and have done, much to shake or destroy this faith, and that 


whatever weakens it weakens also the fondly-cherished hopes of 


many millions about the future of the race, there is unhappily little 
question. We have had what appears a widespread rising, not 
against political oppression or unpopular government, but against 
society itself. What is most curious about it is that it has probably 


ly as much by surprise as people in Europe. 


taken people he re 


The optimism in which most Americans are carefully trained, and 


which the experience of life justifies to the industrious, energetic, 


, combined with the long-settled political habit of con- 


the 


*2 ort 


and PPE ery beat 


sidering riotous poor as products of a monarchy and aristocracy, 


and Lye ible * has con- 


‘ th, 
LC Oen Cale 


in the absence of * down-trodden masses, 
‘} 


cealed from mo vell-to-do and intelligent classes of the popu- 


lation the profound changes which have during the last thirty years 
been wrought in 


in the great citie Vast 


iod, to Whom American politieal and social ideals ap- 


the composition and character of the population, 


especially additions have been made to it 


Within that pet 
peal but faintly, if at all, 
tions which give universal suffrage an air of menace to many of 
the thin ed men hold 
this illusion been that up to the day of the outbreak at Martinsburg 


and who earry in their very blood tradi- 


rs Which eiviliz most dear. So complete has 
es which c¢ivili: 


thousands, even of the most reflective class, were gradually ridding 
belief that 


the force would be much longer necess 
sary in the work of government. 


them elve sol ary, 
It is not 
we sought in these columns to combat this hallu- 


question and the South 


or, indeed, was now nec 


] i? ’ 
KS Slee 


manvy wee 


ciation, ay 


apropo of the woman sulfras c 


Carolina imbroglio; but since our article appeared, one of the most 


ehtful politicians in the country, Senator Bayard, of Delaware, 
address 


in which, with an eve, 


before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cam- 
th States, 
preached the possibility of 


clelis 


brid re, 


ered an 
however, to Southern 
rather than to discontented laborers, he 
ment 
s probably had tens of thousands of readers who rolled the 


by moral suasion solely, with great energy and pathos, 
ne under their tongues as a sweet morsel. 

the dispelled is that the 
for the protection of life 
in the shape of pelice and militia, at all ade- 
e. Riots on the seale on which they have taken place dur- 
the past fortnight the 


md on the discipline of the force called on to suppress them as the 


riots have 


States 


Another illusion which 


means provided by the several 


property, are 


put almost as much strain on nerves 


operations of regular warfare. A lawful enemy forms an organiza- 


tion which keeps to itself in a defined position, and its attacks are 


controlled by rules with which men are more or less familiar, and 
dictated by 1 es Which can be guessed, and the force of which 
can be weighed. A mob,on the other hand, is essentially irrational, 

nd it conduct has all the fitfulness and incomprehensibleness of 
that of a wild be dis just as merciless and destructive. It 
re res, therefore, to be t by a coolness and cohesiveness, and a 





Nation. 
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presence of mind, which are not often called for in actual campaign- 
ing. Nothing can supply these things but the habit of obedience 

ot ply intellectual readiness to obey, as part of a contract, but 
the hab th reading to obey ; particur r man, produc ed by obey - 
ing him every day on all sorts of small matters, and the familiarity 
ith his person and character which results from Jiving under his 
rey his regular troops have; this even the best militia has not 
nel lot have. The consequence is that a militia regiment, no 


Inatter how well drilled, when it tinds itself aeting against a mob, 


and the temper of the men begins to be tried by missiles and insults, 


loses very rapidly its sense of organization. The company and the 
regiment and the officers fade from the private’s view, and he 
becomes in his own eves an individual man, at whom a fellow on the 
sidewalk is throwing brickbats, so he gratities his rage and provides 
for his personal safety by taking a 
il 


Sidit 


The mob, on its 
that is, it 
before it a body very much like itself, although 


iniformed, and does not believe in 
} 
' 


shot at him. 


more or less the same view of the foree; 


has got 


, takes 
believes it 
armed and its discipline and 


cohesiveness, and does believe it can dissolve it by vigorous pelting, 


or a series of single combats, or by appeals to the sympathies of 
the men. Regulars, on the other hand, it knows to be a machine 

the most terrible of all the machines invented by man, by which the 
wills of a thousand are wielded, even unto death, by the will of one, 
and which knows nothing of single shots, which feels every blow 
through its whole mass, and, when it strikes, strikes like the flail of 
destiny, without remorse, or pity, or misgiving. The consequence 
is that many of the horrors and aggravations of mob-risings come 
from the unsteadiness of militia. Killing by militia is apt to rouse a 
thirst for vengeance, like the killing in a street-fight, while a volley 
from regulars has the terrors of legal execution. there 
are militia regiments which are exceptions to this rule, and several 
during the late troubles have rendered inestimable but 
they are not to be relied on for serious emergencies, such as we 


Of course 
service: 


trust every sensible man now sees are among the contingencies of 
American life. 

The kindest thing which ean be done for the great multitudes 
of untaught men who have been on these shores, and 
are daily arriving, and who are torn perhaps even more here 
than in Europe by wild desires and wilder dreams, is to show 
them promptly that society as here organized, on individual tree- 
dom of thought and action, is impregnable, and can be no more 
than the order of nature. The most cruel thing is to let 
them suppose, even for one week, that if they had only chosen their 
time better, or had been better led or better armed, they would have 
succeeded in forcing it to capitulate. In what way better provision, 
in the shape of public force, should be made for its defence we have 
no space left to discuss, but that it will not do to be caught again 
as the rising at Martinsburg caught us; that it would be fatal to 
private and publie credit and security to allow a state of things to 
subsist in which 8,000 or 9,000 day-laborers of the lowest class ean 
suspend, even for a whole day, the traflic and industry of a great 
nation, merely as a means of extorting ten or twenty cents a day 
more wages from their employers, we presume everybody now sees. 
Means of prompt and effectual prevention—so plainly effectual that 
it will never need to be resorted to—must be provided, either by an 
increase of the standing army or some change in the organization of 
the militia which will improve its discipline and increase its mobility. 
There are, of course, other means of protection against labor-risings 
than physical ones, which ought not to be neglected, though we 
doubt if they can be made to produce much effect on the present 
generation. The exercise of greater watchfulness over their tongues 
by philanthropists, in devising schemes of social improvement, and 
in affecting to treat all things as open to discussion, and every ques- 
tion as having two sides, for purposes of legislation as well as for 
purposes of speculation, is one of them. Some of the talk about the 
laborer and his rights that we have listened to on the platform and 
in literature during the last fifteen years, and of the capacity even 


received 


shaken 


, of the most grossly ignorant, such as the South Carolina field-hand, 


to reason upon and even manage the interests of a great community, 
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has been enough, considering the sort of ears on whieh it now falls, | immediate cause of the present insurrection, Was ai 
to reduce our great manufacturing distriets to the eondition of the n the reservation, and, unless it had been se, tl ( t 
Pennsylvania mining regions, and put our very civilization in peril. | Joseph and his band, who el od 
Persons of humane tendencies ought to remember that we live in a have been indueed to agree to the t ] 
world of stern realities, and that the blessings we enjoy have not | tion, their signatures were pro ed with great ¢ 
been showered upon us like the rain from heaven. Our superiority | persuasion. These facts are not matters ot were 
to the Ashantees or the Kurds is not due to right thinking or right | formally reported by the Commission whieh in Is73 tigated all 
feeling only, but to the determined tight which the more enlightened , the subjects in controversy. The bands of the tribe own 
part of the community has waged from generation to generation against | tracts of territory, with the full right of treating severally respect 
the ignorance and brutality, now of one class and now of another. | ing them, there being no organized nation, and the loose eontedet 
In trying to carry on the race to better things nobody is wholly right | net reeognizing any head chief. An English-speaking « f 
or wise. In all controversies there are wrongs on both sides, but | mere band, A-sha-lote, generally ealled Lawyer, was appointed 
most certainly the presumptions in the labor controversy have | head chief by the U.S, Commissioners as a conven part t 
always been in favor of the sober, orderly, industrious, and prudent, | pregramme, but had no original or accepted aut! 
who work and accumulate and bequeath. It is they who brought This treaty was not ratitied until April, Psoo 
mankind out of the woods and eaves, and keep them out; and all ; parent reason for the delay but the mere neglect: ot = 
discussion which places them in a position of either moral or mental | during these four years there had raged throu 
inferiority to those who contrive not only to own nothing, but to extensive Indian war, in which the Nez-Perees had 
separate themselves from property-holders in feeling or interest, is | Stay and bulwark of the Government. ‘They escorted the Go 
mischievous as well as foolish, fer it strikes a blow at the features | of Oregon through hostile hordes, rescued Col. Step 1} 
of human character which raise man above the beasts. command atter his defeat on May 17, [s5= ’ ( 
oa . that vear joined Col. Wright with a mounted ¢ mWNY raised 
+ tly rar smask % eset $1 une wh 1, — 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE IDAHO WAR. peineig sen Meee teacpaniegeindinsgeanaduutiakrspe ncnigiite 
horses furnished they were not paid. They resisted all th euip 
H°~ far the Indian insurrection on the Pacifie slope is for the | of the Mormons. who established a station on the Salmon River es 
present suppressed is not decided, but it were well, while its | pressly to alienate them from the Government, and by th 
lesson is fresh, to realize that the Nez-Percés are not to blame for | and courage gaved the infant settlements. When. af " 
the expensive and sanguinary campaign, unless being goaded into | gelay. the ratitieation was at last: proclaimed, and Congress added 


a brief madness by the direct and endless oppression of our Federal | to nevlect absolute dishonesty. by withholding appropriations to « 


t I eee ee } POPPPE RELA ae | 
authorities be blameworthy. What is remarkable about their ease is | opyt the eontract made, the tribe vet remain ful; 
that the tribe had been faithful and peaceable since it was met by | Nymerous emissaries from the Confederate States in rebellion vainl 
Lewis and Clark in 1805; that official frauds in its management—so | ¢gme to them with arms and money, representing with stro 


often a just ground for complaint—have not been alleged; but that ment that the United States Government was broken up, and w 


bik 


the neglect and bad faith of the general Government, continued tor | as proof of the statement the non-payment of the annuities and ot 
a quarter of a century, are apparent in the records of Congress. | sums euaranteed. While they reeeived no help in. establish 


There was swindling, not in petty matters and by individuals, re- | themselves on the reservation, to which most of them obedient! 


quiring detection and proof, but on a grand seale by the United paired, they continued to assist the Federal authorities in their h 
States itself, and set forth in its own printed publications. of trial. thouch the latter markedly, and in everv possible mod 
It is too late now to revise the policy of regarding Indians as violated their agreements. Gold was discovered in TS60Q, and tifteen 


political communities having a right to the lands within the bound- | thousand white men poured into the very land set apart exclusively 


aries of which they were found. The rule has been uniform from | for the Indian home, not only committing numberless individual 
the earliest discovery of North America, under the royal Govern- | outrages but also violating the treaty with such system that a town 
ment, the colonies, the States, the confederacy, and the present | of 1,200 white inhabitants was laid out in the centre of the reserva- 


Union, to make treaties with their several tribes and nations. Our | tion without the conseut of the tribe and against th protest’ ol 
Supreme Court has recognized their title by occupancy, and when | acent. 

by treaty they have vielded to the United States for certain con- In 1862 the proposition was made by 
siderations the main body of their lands, there has been a solemn evils by a new treaty, the debates showing it to be fi 
guaranty to them of the residue. In many parts of the country the — stood that the Indians had faithfully observed all the ob 


CQ Libetl Gal BL i 





Indian title has been extinguished before the whites have been | their part, while the Government had w! d ur 
legally permitted to settle upon or obtain any rights in the land. The idea of beginning to faltil these honorably was not, however, 
Phis preeaution, absolutely hecessary to prevent collision, Was wholly entertained. Accordingly, in June, 1863, Joseph and his band, 


neglected in reference to the district now partly in Oregon but chiefly  Eagle-from-the-Ligh 
in Idaho occupied formerly and still by the Nez-Percés, though there recognize the supposititious h 

Was an express provision in the acts of Congress establishing the to summons. to a council. an nped on the west bank of the 
‘Territories of Oregon and Idaho, that the land oceupied by Indian | Lapwai. while the Lawyer faction remained on the east bank. The 
tribes should not without their consent be included in the limits or : ' 
jurisdiction of those Territories, but should be excepted out of their 
boundaries. Section 1839 of the Revised Statutes recognizes simi- out of the n 


Lilt 


] +) : } ® } 3s 
ind other chiefs who did not 


} "Law ‘y° NiO WW lheasiangra 
ilicl awver came, WM obedience 





main point of the treaty proposed by the Commissioners was to re- 
the reservation t ! actual limits, leaving 

mdaries the whole of the Wallowa Valley. Ta 
lar rights of person and property in tribes embraced within the — this Jose ph and his party utterly and expressly refused agreement, 
limits of a State, as well as a Territory, unless the tribe shall consent denvin 


to be so embraced. 


, 
nra 
Clue 





* ** , yt ‘ . . } + + oe . P 
mv authority in anv ot part of the tribe to dispose of 


yr 
— ¢ 


the land not only possessed by him before the treaty of 1855, but 





Phe first treaty with the Nez-Perceés was made June 11, 1855, also guar by it, and retired from the council. The tribe thus 
after a considerable number of whites had settled on the lands ae- became formally divided abou equally into * treatic and “ne 


le 


knowledged to be within their beunds. It provided that no white treaties.” the latter never recognizing any treaty later than that 


man should be permitted, either before or after its ratification. to of 1833. and never ae epting any consideration. 

reside upon the tract reserved, but in the meantime it should be About the vear Is71 J sep’ died, bequeathing his beloved 
lawful for the Indians to reside on any lands, either within or out- valley to his bend and his son, Young Joseph, as his successor in 
side of that tract, not in the actual claim and oceupation of citizens. the chie‘tiiney. The above facts are all admitted by the Commi 


The whole of the Wallowa Valley, the contest for whieh was th 


t 


t 


the sionof 1873. The legal position, then, was that the bands occu 











ran The 
) ‘ feos drad ) 
ol opera Te aft 
{ ) 
i \l 
\ \ thi r | 
J 
roceeded to ¢ ‘ { 
» of tl council though 
4 IL with = thi nt that 
iI ly deceitful, w induced to 
} ( t of ineluding the existing 
) 1 the me ! vation The birth- 
| t | of his adherents being pre- 
re Willing to accept even the doubtful 
{ I States for ne halt a million of dollars as a 
( le ofa tract of land in which they had little 
title Phe transaction may be likened to a supposed 
lonial times by the parent government from the 
of the charter and lands of the New hin colony, 
h the provision that the latter should 
on tl Iludsen for some ashe refuge 
che + ehemie to be driven by force in case of re- 
Lthe pureh ioney all paid to the undisturbed Quakers. 
| party could mil to be ‘friendly ” on these terms, but 
7 their unworthy bargain, for the Government 
| r ( pertidious even to them. This new treaty, 
\ ( unjust and in omplete, hould never have reecived the 
| nition of the Senate ratitied for four years more, so 
th le the annu 1d other payments under the old were not 
| 0 promised did not begin, and when there was a 
1) f tu pleds it was done with such delay and 
i | o be ly use] The Territory of Idaho having 
heen established, laws were enacted in direct disregard of the 
I mrse Aet, and approved by the Governor, who was ex-officio 
t ( perintendent of Indian affairs, thereby confusing the 
” vil mind and inducing fear that the “great father” had 
| ( The allotments of land, with certificate of title. 
} ed by the treaty have never vet been given, and cannot be, 
| veys were made, against the protest of the agent, in 
To cetory stvle as to leave no inner metes and bounds with 
nd records so as to adjust the lines of farms. Inter- 
| with the confused and uncertain lines of the tribal fields are 
farms and improvements of white settlers. As, notwithstanding 
{| eatv, the Land Office h decided these claims to be legally 
hel the es, they naturally refuse to go off until paid for 
nad the Co ssioner Of Indian Affairs thereupon has re- 
ced Congress in vain for an appropriation to remove this 
i nee. ‘Phere was sinall inducement for Joseph to 
to 1 vo of the charmer and abandon his vested rights for 
ni. 
\ not enough misunderstanding already oceasioned 
d their violation, two contradictory executive orders 
| Phe first was dated June 16, 1873, setting aside a tract, 


r disputed Wallowa Valley, exclusively for the “ roaming” 
or *non-t * Nez-Perees, thr 


not the validity of their title, and they were 
the direction of the 


rel \ 
for- 


rv local agent, under 


| hat they should remain undisturbed in possession of 
d that the white settlers, then about one hundred men, 
This order and promise were induced by thet 


port of the Commission of the preceding month, which came to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: * Tfany respect is to be paid to the laws and 
( fthe Indians, then the treaty of 1863 is not binding upon 
lL It ‘n Wallowa Valley is still a part of the Nez- 

| If thi the case, the Government is in equity 
lb pay White settlers for their improvements and for the 
convenience, and expense of removing from there.” The 


acknowledging the justice of 


secretary of 


at 


> of the Interior directed appraisements to be made of these 
vements, Which amounted to the large sum of S67,°60, and 

lv so frightened Congress that no 1  \ troduced to 

We oapp laitio VY net real t th persi a- 

l wrong is a debt at compound interest that the p nt 
equitable obligation in is&74—though it wenld never have 

L incurred if right and reason had earlier prevailed—would have 

ed a much larger sum, as well as many : the s, in 1877. <As no 
ovision Was made for the settlers, the executive order above men- 


tioned was, perhaps necessarily, revoked by another dated June 10, 


1375, which restored the land to public domain for sale, and it has 
since been surveyed, forming a part of Baker County, Oregon. Per- 
fidy and tergiversation could no further go. Joseph and his band 
became hopeless of earthly justice and ready victims to the new 


The settlers of course 
for years a 
Indian 


prophet who preached of divine interposition. 
nd also of course there has been 
resulting in collision between them and the 


remained, a hostility 


time os 
party regarding the other as trespassers), one of Whom was last year 
murdered, and his brother this summer exploded the mine of insur- 
rection by killing the murderer. This desperate rising of a free, 
and uncivilized people against insupportable wrong done by 
guardian has been the natural and necessary result of 
treaty until cireum- 

appropriations and 


SOTneC 


winlike, 
: professed 
essional neglect in the ratifieation of a 
and in refusing 
solemn obligations of Government. 


Cong 
wholly changed, 
hoahabddo necessary to fulfil the 
It has been prophesied with reiterated warning in successive printed 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his agents, for 
-two years, Which have been vainly urged upon the at 
of Congress and its appropriate so that the responsi- 
bilitv is more definitely fixed in this instance than ean often be the 

s¢ in Indian disputes, when the question may be complicated by 
the errors or misconduct of officers and of the tribes themselves. 


rt ports of 
twenty tention 


committees ; 


Correspondence. 


MR. HOWELLS’S “COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT.” 


Sas} 
N 
Having seen your editorial expression of regret that Mr. W. D. 
Howells had not prepared his latest story with a view to its dramajje re- 
presentation, I have the honor to inform you that such is his purpose, A 
the ** Counterfeit Presentment ” will be 
acted during the coming season, and I shall have the honor of appear- 
ing as the hero—having purchased the drama of Mr. Howells. 
LAURENCE BARRETT. 


To tuz Eprror or THe NATION: 


carefully prepared version of 


Respectfully, 


Marie Vitia, Conasset, Mass., July 30, 1877. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ANTI-SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 


Yn 
10 THE 


Epiror or Tue NATION : 
While fully believing that the President's course in withdrawing 
from the Republican party in the South the protection of the U. 
was both wise and necessary, I hope that we shall not forget that 
equally wise and necessary that the U.S. Government should extend to 
the enfranchised blacks some protecting care to enable them so to exer- 
e their newly-acquired rights that their own welfare as well as that of 
While the Republican Legislatures in 
they did 


SIR : 
4 troops 
it is 


the community may be promoted. 
many of the Southern States did some foolish and wrong things, 
at least, that was not only good but essential to the safety and future 


one, 
prosperity of the whole country : they aided or attempted to aid the edu- 
cation of their people.‘ What have their successors done ? A friend, 
long resident in South Carolina, who, though not connected with polities, 
has had excellent opportunities for observation, writes : 

‘There has been only one short session of the new Democratic Legis- 
, but they made hi aste to work against the schools. They abolis hed 
That puts the school-tax, which formerly could be used for 
nothing else, into the general public treasury, to be appropriated as the 
dominant party pleases. They forbade any local school-tax: the right 
of each school district to tax itself is now taken away. This was done 
because the white people would not send their children to the public 
schools, and w taxed for colored schools or general education, 


wae. 
special taxes, 


ill not be 
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They provided no money for enumerating the school children, This pre- 
vents adequate State appropriations, as that is or issupposed to be founded 
upon the number of children requiring schooling, They called no. . 
ing of the Board of Edueation. This gives the Democratic S il 
missioner opportunity to act as he pleases, unchecked by his Repul ) 
associates, They forbade partisan teaching, This is to give legal « 
ejecting Northern teachers. Who will object in South Carolina to 





} ics being taught and Southern views presented ? They 
prohibited any public-school teacher being trustee of h 
trustees receive no remuneration whatever, except exemption from the 
Ds li-tax, and have to give much time ony care, besides bei ing pe- 
cuniary expense, it is a position by no means sought after, and no teacher 
would be likely to accept it unless under a sense of duty. They broke up 
the University, and refused to pay the just claims of the teachers or pro- 
fessors. They broke up, also, the Normal School, and so prevent the edu- 
cation of colored teachers and injure the State by sending out of it the 
only able and competent teachers of Normal Schools, for the Southerners 
know nothing about modern methods. They cut down the salaries of the 
County School Commissioners to three hundred dollars a year, which 
would pay no good business man for the trouble of the place. And, in 
yee a to all these, the movement has begun to repudiate all teachers’ 
aims for past se vices unpaid. That was active and effective work for 
from these blows South Carolina education cannot 





at some 


one short session, and 
recover for years.” 
im- 


Now what is duty ? that S s 


poverished, as most of our Southern States are, should hasten to bur- 


our Clearly we cannot expect 
den themselves with the support of schools to the extent which we at the 
North have learned to think necessary in order to guard ourselves 
the risk of being controlled by a mass of ignorant voters, But, though un- 
gladly 
Is it not then time for us to make up our minds how 
this aid may be best extended ? any than 
that proposed some years ago: that the funds derived from the sale of 
public lands should be distributed among the several States in the 
of their illiteracy, 


from 
willing or unable to help themselves, they would probably receive 
aid from outside. 
I do not know of better course 
ratio 
for the support of such systems of State education as 
standard to be fixed by the Government. If the sale of 
public lands should not be sufficient, in what way could the United States 
Government more wisely expend money than by 
propriations therefor ?. It would tend more to promote the lasting secu- 
rity and peace of the whele people than for larger amounts appropriated 
Army and Navy. 
double spent on almshouses and prisons, as well as largely in 


will come up toa 


making all needful ap- 


to the Every dollar wisely spent in schools will 


save 
crease the 
producing capacity of the country. 

Will not the 


breaking down the wrong ? 


Nation lend its aid in building up the good as well as in 


PHILADELPHIA, July 39, 1877. 


[The expulsion of Northern teachers from Southern institutions 


of learning is regrettable on many grounds, but of course carries its 
own penalty with it. It is a step beyond the folly of proscribing 
Northern text-books. We hear, without knowing the full particu- 
lars, that nearly the whole faculty of the Knoxville m nn.) Univer- 
sity, including its oldest and most tried servants, has bri 


been al 1 
dismissed because the erhonanhe instructors happened to have al en 


born north of Mason and Dixon’s line; and that the board of trustees 
who are responsible for this action was packed a year ago by the Le- 
gislature for this express purpose. It is singular that the 
blind to the connection between such manifestations as these and 
the immigration which it so much covets. 

As regards our correspondent’s plan of relief we will only say 
here that it was good Whig doctrine as long ago Ik44, and good 
Southern Whig doctrine too. The Hon. T. L. Clingman said in Con 
gress at that date, as he might say to-day, were he there: “ The 
money arising from the sales of the public lands we desire 
tributed among the States, to enable those States that are 

to pay back to their creditors what they have borrowed, 
the cloud which rests on the honor of some of them, and pla: ler- 
ican credit where it used to stand, and to furnish the States not 
debted with the means of diffusing the ‘ation am 
every class of their citizens, so that our voters hereafter may under- 
stand their rights as inhabitants of this tree Republic, and no longer 
be the victims of the arts of det Unhappily, repur 
and illiteracy are no longer invariably found te 
Minnesota, or the free-school and tinancial planks 
platform at Columbus.—Eb. NATION. ] 
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South is 


as 


to see dis- 
. — 
ndebted 


to remove 


benetits of edu 


nagogues 
wether, as Witness 


in the Demoeratie 


N 


Till i ns‘ of t \r ty \ ) 
1 ‘ V pan bs \ i 1 } i \ I 

rive out t n papers printed j 

Dr J. Hammond Trumbu 1 1 \ \ i’ \ ) 
Whitney exposes forcibly a botanico-phil ily y of Max M 
Prof. S. S. Haldemann shows brietly that th {| chw slike s 


(Lat. salsus), farer (lat. falsus), ete., is not, as is commonly suppos 


rived from the 7 but from the preceding vowel of the Latin word. 0) 
first impression on seeing the strange forms ** independentli 

and * orthographi” in this paper, is that the proof-read l 

but on reflection it appears that Prof. Haldemann thus u 5 

against the prevailing orthography, and naturally | Is Wil 

—l. Appleton & Co, will publish in this country Dr. W. B. ¢ 
‘Mesmerism, Spiritualism, ete., Historically and Scientifically | 

They are also bringing out a reprint of the Rey. Sa Peters’s 
‘General History of Connecticut..——J. BR. Osgood & Co. announce * A 
Minor,’ by Sir Randall Roberts ; and * Natural Law,’ by Ed S \ 


ind will reproduce in book-form Col. 
magazines ‘Village 
Shepard have in 


Waring’s recent contri 
Improvements and l 
press ‘The New Eng! 
being the life of John Woodbridge, D.D., by 
— A ‘ Life of nidudiasiliianen by Prof. Geo, P. Fisher, is a 
by Porter & Coates.-—Maemillan & Co, 
tion of Dr. J ‘Holy Roman Empire. 1 


on 


have just issued the sev 


umes Brvee’s 


this standard work appeared in i866. T same publish s 
handsomely printed Classified Catalogue of their Ednueational P , 
tions. Most of these, we think we are safe in saying, have appeared in 


the past dozen years, and we frankly admit that they have d 


he contident dietum (in 1862) of the 


America’ 


dictionaries, ete., are written 


invalidate 


queville’s * Democracy in ‘It is notorious that bett 


books, in the United States than in Eng 


land.”——An inexpensive History of Turkey, by J. DL. O'%¢ has 
been published by Moses Warren (Chicago), It tells, in the sty 
gazetteer, What may be learned from books about Turkey, but w 

any correction from personal observation of the country or the ] 
Three very ordinary maps accompany the brochure.-——We have bef 

us the circular of the Connecticut Agricultu Experi t Station, whose 
laboratory and office are in the east wing of Sheflield Hall, New Haven 1 
was established by act of legislature last March * fo e purpose of | 
moting agriculture by scientific investigation and experiments ler- 
tilizers, seeds, ete., will be analyzed in the public interest without charge 
to the person submitting them, and at a moderate charge for private in- 
terest. The results will be made public. This seems an admirable i 
tution, and if its powers were enlarged to embrace analysis of food and 
medical ge it would be an invaluable adjunct to the State 





Board of alth.—In a notice last week of the Vineteenth Century 
we called attention to Mr. Brassey's article **Round the World in 
the Sunbeam We now learn from the Aca that Mrs, Brassey 
also has written an account of the same vovag published 
next season by Longmans. The book ** will be embellished with maj 
eight full-page illustrations, and upwards of seventy woodeuts.”—— M1 
Alfred M: in Long Ditton, Surrey, notifies us that the Society for Pho- 
tographing Relies of Old London has chosen for the subjects of its third 


bart hol )- 
prints are 


vearly issue six views of houses in Cloth Fair, adjacent to St. 


mew’s the Great, West Smithficld. and of the Church, The 


permanent, size 10 by S inches. The annual subscription of 10 shillings 
6 pence secures one set. Nos. 1-12 already issued are still anlsanniar 
——In the ¢ — for early news and gossip the London literary 


{t bly false Such, w 


weeklies often give curreney to inexcusab rumors are 
happy t . Was that which we oe from the Afhen@um, announcing 





the death of M. 1 
rs for August is a ‘* midsummer holiday number,” 
which is the 
an Grouse,” * 


Griset, 


“rne si 


iose health appears to be perfec a 

the chief 

The specially illustrated articles 

A Railroad in the Clouds *— 

the Andes, in 
Maine—and 


‘illustrations, 
a descrip- 
Peru—* Babes in the 
“Canadian 
‘also illustrated, but less profusely than these. 1! 


nof the road now building over 


“—a trip through northern Sport 
» sketches and stories of 
C, Wyeth, Berthold 
chief excellence, however, is the Pp? ¥, Which 
; a ** Madrigal,” by Mr. kb. C.S 


more OF 
Auerbach, 


less merit by ES. 


and PHjalinar I 


Bovesen. The feature of 


: by Celia Thaxter 











1 \ ; t by Mr. Bavard Taylor : and ** Reflee- 

. 1) Chis is “inscribed to Oli 

Wi t ! » Low Longfell 
\ \ log in t order named, 

11 \ L pr n 

of the Geographteal Magazine (April, 
Sound route to the Pole has been used up, Capt. 
H.W. CX] n sets sail this week from New London for 
Cum nd Island, the first stopping-place en roufe to Smith Sound. 
i be spent on this island on account of its coal deposits, and 
| me will be occupied not only in meteorological and other scientific 
‘ vations, but in equipping the future colony by engaging some dozen 
Ksquimaux families, with their sledges and a full supply of dogs, together 
vithabundant clothing to be made up by the native women. Next sum- 
mer the //orence will transport the entire company to Disco, where they 
\ transferred to a ship which is expected in June bringing colonists 
nt out under Government auspices, with Lady Franklin Bay (the Dis- 
ry’s headquarters) for their final destination. The present outfit is 
wholly private, except that the Signal Service Bureau has lent some of its 
instrun s, and Commodore Ammen, of the Bureau of Navigation, has 
provided his combination sledge and safety-raft. Capt. Howgate has 
Capt. Geo, EE. Tyson, of 2o/aris fame, for his sailing-master ; for his natu- 
ralist, Mr. Ludwig Kumlein, recommended by Prof. S. F. Baird of the 
Smithsonian; and for his meteorologist and photographer, Mr, O, T. Sher- 


man of Providence, recommended by Prof, Loomis. The Congressional 


nt to an appropriation of $100,000 is expected at its next session ; and 
whatever may be thought of the chances of this expedition’s nearer ap- 
proac htothe Pe le, 
that the colony plan promises ample returns to science and deserves a fair 
trial. 

We recur to the eighth report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Ifealth for the sake of some important features not referred to in our 


even with the aid of its balloon, we can searcely doubt 


previous notice ; notably the spe ial reports of the Secretary of the 
Board (Dr. Charles F. Folsom) coneerning the Pollution of Streams, the 
and the 


Light is thrown on the question of the purification of polluted water by 


Disposal of Sewage, relation between Drainage and Ilealth. 
exposure tothe air by the reported analyses of the water of the river 

through Paris. Pure water ho!ds about 10 per cent. of 
oxygen in solution. When impure matters are added, this oxygen may 
all, or nearly all, disappear in the destructive oxidation of the impurity, 
The oxidation being complete, the absorption of oxygen from the air 
was found 


Seine in its course 


gradually raises the proportion to the normal standard. It 
that ‘ine above Paris contains 9 per cent. of oxygen; in the upper 
part of the city 8 per cent.; below the city, but above the outlet of the 


the S 


rom this point the proportion falls off rapidly, 
Thence it 


main sewer, 6 per cent. 
until below all the sewers the oxygen is reduced to 1 per cent. 
: until seventeen miles below the sewers it is 6 per cent., twenty- 


Mcrease 


seven miles further, 9.5 per cent., and thirty-five miles further, 10.5 per 


cent, Short accounts are given of various experiments in the disposal of 


sewage by dry removal, irrigation, ete., including the interesting report 


of the irrigation work at Gennevilliers, where the surface voluntarily ir- 
to whom sewage was delivered free of cost, has 
incre to 750 acres, the amount used for each acre 
annually being about 20,000 cubie metres, It is alleged that no unhealth- 
ful influences have been caused by the irrigation. Incidentally the valua- 


ble effect 


rigated by the farmers, 


ased from 59 


acres 


if oxidation upon the impurities carried into the soil by sewage 
established fact. 
tion this animal contamination has been, so far as analysis can show, con- 


is referred to as an or example, ‘* by gradual oxida- 
verted into inocuous inorganic compounds wherever the water was sub- 
mitted to investigation.” ‘The last section of Dr. Folsom’s report cites 
numerous instances where epidemics of typhoid fever have been clearly 
traced, in some cases to air poisoned by sewer-gas, and in others to drink- 


mtaminated by excremental pollution. Following Dr. Fol- 


som's report isa capital paper on sewerage and the principles which 

should govern local authorities in laying out and executing new works, 

from the pen of Mr, E. 8S, Chesbrough, the well-known city engineer of 
Chicago, 

In the ** Wint ] is everybody knows, Shakspere makes Bo- 

sert country near the sea,” and endows it with a coast ; and 

this geographieal inaccuracy, though dramatically of no significance 

wha may in some minds mar the otherwise perfect pleasure which 
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the noble play affords. It is, therefore, a good thing to account for 


Shakspere’s fault in this particular, even if it remains a fault after all. 
In the last issue of the Afhen@um (July 14) Mr. R. G. Latham endeavors 
to do this, and invests the subject with unexpected interest. Tle first 

that the Sicilia of the same play, though described as an isle, 


in Shakspere’s mind with Sicily, may not have 


and undoubtedly identical 
The old narrative, 


heen that island in the original source of his drama. 
he thinks, mey have related to Szekler-land, in Hungary. a district 
Whose people (the Szeklers) are calied in Latin—‘*‘and it is in Latin that 


all the ILungarian prose is written "—Siculi. Now, the neighborhood of 
Szekler-land to Bohemia gives plausibility to the theory that the original 
story is to be sought either in Bohemian or Hungarian literature—at least 
for what concerns the jealousy of Leontes. Mr. Latham next discovers 
Massinger borrowing from the same quarter in his play of ‘* The Picture’ 
the jealousy of Mathias answering well enough in its management to that 
of Leontes, and the picture by which the former tests his wife’s constancy 


answering hardly well enough (or, as we should say, not at all) to the statue 
in ** A Winter’s Tale.” Mathias Mr. 
Latham to take another step and identify the original of this character 
with Mathias, Ning of Ilungary, unless somebody prefers the great captain, 
IIuniades. ‘* The queen that tempts him is the wife of the King of 
Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary, and the King himself is Ladislaus, the 
actual king of those countries during the great war against the Turks 
under Amurath II.” As there was another Ladislaus who was, or pre- 
tended to be, a King of the two Sicilies, Mr. Latham finds here a proba- 
ble cause of the confusion between the island and Szekler-land. Lastly, 
we may infer from the speech of Antigonus—‘* Our ship has touched 
upon the deserts of Bohemia ”—that this was a translation of the Latin 
** Deserta Boiorum,” which lands us in Bavaria and in the conclusion 
that the oldest form of the ‘* fundamental narrative” was in Latin, and that 
Mr. Latham clinches one other point as follows : 


Ilowever, the name of enables 


it is worth hunting for. 

‘*But who (it may be asked) ever talked about the Szeklers or Sicilians 
of Hungary in the time of Shakspere? Many men ; especially poli- 
ticians. It was the time of Stephen Bathory in Poland, and of Bethlen 
Gabor in Transylvania ; and Bethlen Gabor is not only described is the 
Lord of Szekler-land, but also as ‘a noble of the ancient sept or tribe of 
the Siculi, which bee the eldest inhabitants of Transylvania.’ Indeed, 
the Transylvanians under Bethlen Gabor are generally spoken of as the 
Saxons and Siculi ; or, sometimes, the ‘Saxons, Siculi, and Hungarians’ 
are said to constitute the three nations. The time, then, of Bethlen Ga- 
bor, which was also the time of James the First and of Shakspere, was 
that when the name Sicilian was most especially in use.” 

—In his ‘ Descent of Man’ Mr. Darwin incidentally states that he 
kept a daily record of the actions of one of his infants, and that the child 
when about eleven months old, and as yet unable to speak a word, con- 
tinually surprised him by ‘* the greater quickness with which all sorts of 
objects and sounds were associated in his mind compared with that of 
the most intelligent dogs” Mr. Darwin ever knew. This record was util- 
ized in his work on ‘ Expression in Men and Animals,’ with a view to 
which the observations were chiefly made at the time. Still more lately 
it has furnished material for an article in Mind (reprinted in the Popular 
Science Monthly Supplement, No. 4), called *‘ A Biographical Sketch of 
an Infant,” we presume Mr, Darwin's son George. His recurring to notes 
made thirty-seven years ago we owe to the appearance in the first number 
of the Revue Philosophique of M. Taine’s diary of his little daughter's 
progress in the art of talking (see Nation, vol. xxii., p. 147). The French 
child invented the word ham, as a call for food, at fourteen months : the 
‘*natural vocal gesture of a person catching something in his mouth.” 
Mr. Darwin’s boy ‘** Doddy,” on the other hand, when just a year old, in- 
vented the corresponding word mum—used ‘in a demonstrative manner 
as a verb, implying ‘ Give me food,’” and also ‘‘as a substantive of wide 
signification "—e.y., shu-mum, sugar: black-shu-mum, black-sugar-food, 
liquorice. What further did not escape his father’s attention was his 
pronouncing this word with ‘ta most strongly-marked interrogatory 
sound with the effect of raising considerably the musical 
pitch of his voice. ‘‘I did not then see,” says Mr. Darwin, ‘that this 
fact bears on the view which I have elsewhere maintained, that before 


at the end,” 


man used articulate language he uttered notes in a true musical scale, as 
The infant Darwin fixed his eyes 


does the anthropoid ape Hylobates.’ 
on a candle as early as the ninth day, but he could not when seven and a 
half months old well follow with his eyes an object that was swinging at 
all rapidly. Ile grasped his sucking-bottle with his right hand when sev- 
enty-seven days old, and it was a week later before he would consent to 
use his left hand for the same purpose; yet he afterwards proved to be left- 
About this time he vainly endea- 


handed, like several of his ancestors, 
vored to suck his father’s finger, his owa fist being in the way: but on 





Aug, 2, IST7| 


the 114th day he s ipped his hand down so thata 


] clear end of the finger 
i; “3s 





was presente: s early use of his hands did not make him speci: 

apt with them afterwards ; and his sister at fourteen months could hold 
pencils, etce., far more neatly and efficiently than ] t the sar t , 
though two years and four months old Iie had, however, rat t! 
been distinguishing himself in a role in which neither she nor her sisters 
could ever shins ——**} | mea fQre iept t th W ig | ks, ( ks 
ete.” ; and his father concludes that ‘ta tendency to throw objects is in- 


herited } 


OUSY ¢ f hi 


by hoy At fifteen and a half m 


s new-born sister, who was being wei 


asso 


iated his nurse with her name: at a nine months * he 
learned spontaneously that a hand or other object causing a shadow to 
fall on the wall in front of him wes to be looked for from behind.” IJlis 


1 


moral sense was first noticed at the age of nearly thirteen months, on his 
being called naughty ; his plundering the sugar-bowl against the rules, at 
an ‘* odd manner,” due 
: and 
a fortnight later, having been at the pickle-jar, he rolled up his pinafore 
to hide the stains of the juice 


two years sevenuand a half months, was betrayed by 
ble excitement strugg] 


supposably to ** pleasura ing with conscience ” 
. said there was nothing in the roll, and told 
his too inquisitive parent to ‘ 
planned deceit. 


xo away “—*‘*so that here was carefully- 
* But happily, ‘tas this child was educated solely by 
working on his good feelings, he soon became as truthful, open, and tender 


or) 


as any one could desire. 
—Turgeneff’s * Nov,’ which began to be published serially in Russian 
ha 


on the first of January, was immediately, as our readers are aware, hon- 
ored with a French version (* Terres Vierges*) and with no less than four 
German (* Neuland,’ ‘ Die neue Generation’), Mr. Perry’s English ver- 
sion, ‘ Virgin Soil,’ which has been brought out by Henry Holt & Co., 
makes a rather serious omission in not retaining the motto which Tur- 
geneil (more parsimonious, happily, in such matters than George Eliot) 
places on his title-page as the key-note and moral—once for all—of his 
** Wild land,” 
ist, ‘* must not be worked with a plough that glides lightly over the sur- 


hat turns up the soil from its depths.” 


story. 


says this extract from the papers of an agricultur- 
face, but with one t llow well the 
novelist has succeeded in depicting the younger generation at its useless 
task of grubbing and scratching in shallow furrows, only those conver- 
sant with Russia—in fact, we suppose, only the Russians themselves—can 
tell. In Nos, 23 and 24 of the Magazin fir die Literatur des Auslandes 
‘Nov’ is critically reviewed by one of the author’s countrymen, who, 
not more in sympathy, perhaps, than Turgeneff with the respectable ad- 
herents of that ‘* cause ” whose real nature is so dimly suggested in the 
story, nevertheless feels that he knows them better and can be more just 
to them. He complains that all the agitators who are brought upon the 
scene (Ostrodumolf, Mashurina, Markeloff, ete.) are stupid and blind 
fanatics, the merest tools of their mysterious chief, while there is no repre- 
sentative of the class of revolutionary-socialists who have become such by 
conviction, and not from misery or a false or unsatisfactory position 
in socicty—who, indeed, have voluntarily forfeited high positions in 
society and divided their possessions with the peasants, and have joined 
the secret societies almost penniless, These are the superficial cultiva- 
As for Nesh- 
he 


belongs to the class of ‘superfluous men” whose number, says the re- 


tors who ought to have been contrasted with the Solomins. 
danoff, the actual hero, he is a real type, admirably portrayed, but 
viewer, was considerable about 1860, but who are now growing scarcer. 
He is therefore not properly one of the present generation, but a Hamlet of 
the recent past. Marianne isa character not, like Neshdanoff, thoroughly 
known to Turgeneff but only through hearsay, and is both ‘* mistakenly 
conceived and mistakenly developed.” The aristocratic types, on the 
other hand, the “liberal” Sipiagins and the brutal Kallomcitseff, are 
perfectly caught. Solomin, who drives the share deep, is the great disap- 
pointment of the story, and is pronounced inconsistent—a psychological im- 
possibility (Unding)—an egoist and ahypocrite. He, too, is an actual type, 
but he has been badly handled, both realistically and artistically. This 


harsh criticism must accord, we think, with the feelings of many readers. 


interesting as Solomin is. We cannot give the reviewer's reasons for it 
On t} ‘Nov’ 

wwers— nly the effect of his fourteen vears’ 
al, 


but they are strong ones. i¢ Whole he thinks that 


falling off in the author's p 


1 
SnOoWS ho 


It is ep 


treats of the ill-advised social movement 


absence from his native Iand. remachende from the fact that 


more boldly, ** objectively ” (that 


t 
} ) 
h 

i 


is, impartially), and directly than has ever been done by any other novi 
ist. 


It has profoundly stirred the generation ” and the friends 


** vounger 


of the *‘ cause,” who cannot take the exposure kindly ; but it has 


most furious the reactionists and the pseudo-liberals—the Kallomeitseffs 


and the Sipiagins. Since his ‘Fathers and Sons’ in 1863 nothing that 

















Turgeneff has written has excited such intens i ‘Virgin S 
Its: Stel ialitles, es] iall is usu i 
I i na ( 1 ‘ ile a ler ‘ i 

—Atio » has been led t 
fiir he I, vo. 625 f 
’ u 1 } ‘ ‘ < 
2 ie I i wo I l 
mol pecially the English side o i 
by Wiileker, and 1 E iN i { 
althoug! Ss annout 1 f \ 1 
we hoy ik of it int cou Woweel i 
two parts snglische S \ 
for a careful consideration of their content r | Ja 
prospectus, consists almost exclusively of iN ! 
There are fifteen pages of text-eriticism of the * Orn 
lation of the MS. with White’s edition ; forty su 
lish version of the * Theophilus-saga’; nearly seventy | 
Middle-English versions of *St. Patrick’s Pur 
of the now very rare Owain Miles version (collated w \ 
Ms.) and a hitherto inedited version found in a Ms 
the AVth century. Also fifty pages of discussion \ 
manee entitled * Li beaus diseconus.” Felix | mak 
but interesting contributions to folk-lore, and A. Built 
able English, of two passages in Ben Jonson's * Ey M 
Part Second is more varied and more int st Ix hh 
have very valuable articles on Chaucer's ** Lyt S ( 
relations of his ** Knightes Tale,” ** Assembly of F 
and Crysede™ to one another and to B ved at 
are in many respects novel, and differ from the vie k i 
other eminent Chaucer scholars. C. Horstmann « “} \ 
of St. Paul” (from Vernon MS. 229) and the “EF I 
(Vern. 103). F. Bobertag has an elaborate ess ao al \ 
Stimming reviews at length Wissmann’s work on t] King Te 
A. Buff again figures in the (leading) art Vv pages, an 
effort to show that the tract, **Some Obsery s iw Trade and 
Commerce with the Hollander,” et us vat | i wh, mus 
be assigned to John Keymour, We pass over mu t { 
Stratmann, FE. M. Thompson, : arch st is print from 
the Transactions of the Amerie ilolog \ss i IN71 Ss ! 
as a rapid preliminary examination of the Lng/is S! mav w 
us in expressing an opinion, we do not hesitate to w t! W . 
nal most heartily. Both paper and press-work are of \ 
and the general appearance of the page ist c In t 
respect it unquestionably leads its elder s. The articles 1 n 
sound scholarship and an earnest dis] g f 
philology and literary criticism to bear upot sadly ed field of 
early English. Only, as lovers of l style, v st protest ag t 
the continuan of { sas thos yA. 8 in Eneli | 
writer, although evidently well trained in thi f our lage, is t 
a master of its most delicate shades of expression, 0 most every pag 
we encounter one or more sentences that are correct In gral | uN 
not English. Besides, what is the need of a « dk x his 
mother-tongue ? Surely every rea f Ss will have a sufficient 
knowledge of German, and the pages of a s ire No | ‘ 
for practice in composition. In this resp 3 es essay on Fielding 
contrasts most favorably, precisely because of its e German ring 

—The foundation of popular libraries has gone on with rapid strides 
in France during the last ten vears. Germany has been slower, for there 


is no Socicte lis not 


Among oth .. G. A. Freud 


», a landed propriet 
thalers to the little t ! { 


wn of Ebersbach to found a 





been altogether idle, 


rin Saxony, gave LUO 


popular library ; and 


after 1851 he permitted his townsmen to make free use of his own large 
eollection of books, although he did not give thet outright, and the town 
has not been able to buy it since his death. However, he printed at his 
own expens Vo ¢ Tues With su yements, and a rt of ** best read- 
ing” in \ mes, With rather more than 2.800 pages! Our American 
m s] parison with this. Dut Freude attempted more than 
| lo. *“*An ex ien of ten vears has taught me he says, ** that 
for readers juainted with literatu the peasants all are, mer 
ca cues of very | id that they must be informed of tlhe 
content | rof the 1 ks in a libra ‘\ by short notiees or ex- 
tracts,” v 1 is precisely what we have found out here with regard to 
th iN l the Irish, and the rural population. We have tried to 
eatisf eed by our Quiney Catalogue and the like. Mrende’s extracts 





— 7 
7 e N 
! | 3 ir Gedanken 
I 1 | | I 
lent mo work | \\ 
] | ] i ( 
j a _ , { 
|" len of &iy " 
n i I ul 1 out with er mii in 
P Hagen’s fear that the catalogue would compel th 
p outside of t building, and the vision of that othe 
y the whole population of eastern Massachusetts en- 
ting and cataloguing books for a library st: hing from 
\ \ in to Dorchester Heights. On the other hand, if the extracts 
llmade, we might throw iway the books themselves and read only 
t ru is Was done, perhaps, after Photius had composed his 
| vl in the case of a certain great Chinese encye! pidia, 
‘ [by the orders of an emperor with an unrememberable name. 
In speaking the other day of the policy of letting British interests 
} ( ipation of Constantinople alone, we drew attention to 
t { | on Of Saloniki would still make Russia a Mediter- 


power, With an 


her 


} open port, and leave as formidable a 
of Great Britain as if she were mistress of the Golden Horn. A 
(i rnal, the .Veologos, published at Constantinople, in a recent 


find in the correspondence of the Paris Temps, confirms 


wl \ l. It holds that the passage of the Danube was such a 
} of the Turkish capital as, if England was intent oi saving it, 

ld alr uly have led to interfe rence. But, on the other hand, it 
doubts if Russia means to go to the extremity of a final conquest of the 


city. “Taught by her Crimean experience, she will not thus imperil 


results attainable without danger, and equivalent in fact to the possession 


OL Lo tantinople.” 


‘* Tf this vi 


- WV In corres t,” continues the Neologos, ** Constantinople is 
n ireatened, But there is still a very menacing danger for the peoples 
of the East and of Europe, viz., that of a way opened for Russia towards 


ne — " ' : . , ° 
( istantinople, This dangeris palpable. Russia, triumphantly crossing 
the line of the Balkans, m iy well, with or without the consent of Europe 


(wich would be powerless in the premises), impose such conditions as 


yon Talis ° tr ‘ ‘ . » 
wou i deliver into the hands of the Slavic element the peninsula of the 
Balkans as far as Saloniki, by creating a Bulgarian autonomy—a design 
7 . ) . bs my . » 3 
foreshadowed by the Russian journals. Thus the barriers of the Danube 


nd the B 
] 


Ml } . . . ° 
ikans would no longer exist for Russia, being in the 


control of an independent Bulgaria, incomparably more docile than 
Rumania, which, nevertheless, as everybody knows, permitted the 
| : sage of the Pruth, . In othe r words, victorious Russia will 
ask Europe to ratify itsdemands . . . by sanctioning the Slavie in- 


Vitsl mn, which, combined with the free passage of the Dardanelles and the 

Bosphorus, would render Russia, even without the possession of Constan- 

tinopie, mistress of the eastern Mediterranean.” 

This article was written before Gen. Gurko had descended into the valley 
“Tf England thinks 


( t! 


¢ Tundja, and while it was still timely to say : 


7 a =~ . . P ™ an 
t the moment for speaking and acting energetically will come only 
when the Russians have crossed the Balkans. the peoples of the East, on 
t! trary, believe that it will then be too late.” 


CONWAY'S ‘IDOLS AND IDEALS,’ * 
INWAY is not unknown to American readers. For many years 
; by 


ae 
‘ hy 


n acknowledged to be one of the most brilliant speakers 


{ writers of our most radical religious party, the extreme left wing of 
the Unitarians, A Virginian by birth, he was conspicuous among the 
\bolitionisis for his eloquent pamphlets against slavery, and still more 

little later, when war had begun, for his offer to transfer the political 
intl of the Abolition party to the South if Davis would abolish 
slavery. Ilis career in the pulpits of Washington and Cincinnati was re- 
thle alike in its suecesses and its failures, being more marked for its 
ilsive warmheartedness and irregular brilliancy than by prudence or 


1. Theatmosphere of London, where he has now been for some 


vi eems to have had a quieting effect upon him, and during this 
period his speeches and newspaper correspondence have been the main 
things to attract the attention of the publie to him. 

I") is much of his characteristic quality about these essays, and 


isantly written ; but they are of the sermon class, and 


represent the views of an extreme party upon topics most of which are 

matters of nt rather than of reason, ef faith rather than philo- 
} ' y\t ° +4 4 

ophy j r ition will accordingly depend more upon the religious 
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( is of the reader than upon any nons of eriticism M Conway 

is a wide reader, and, prejudices aside, h im in ting Way of ing 

rathered knowledge ; but he is very close thinker, or very 

! to his fa The stream of | { y far i 1 being a 

pas it is broad, which kes him ] ps all t, but 

Lil H re uo l Is And ( two }? hts su it] li- 

portant to deserve at ion, because they represent a wid i con- 

fusion and misconception of what is now the borderland of metaplysics 
and science 


, T ° ® 
r Post-Darwinite 


and 
World” he confounds the theory of progressive evolution, with which 


isel . 

Throughout his essay on the ‘ Pre-Darwinite 
Mr. Spencer is especially identiiied, with Mr. Darwin’s theory of the 
modification of species by the struggle for life—two very different theories, 
The first 
early origin, and is metaphysical rather than scientific in its character. 
It is so far independent of the theory of Darwin that it has been and still 


both in character and consequences. is a speculation of very 


is held by thinkers of 


that t 
always now united with it, and the evolution hypothesis has thus obtained 
a much firmer position than it ever held before. The idea that all life is 
developed under a law of regular progress, culminating in man, is a 


eminence who do not accept Darwinism, though 


heory has proved to be sucha valuable adjunct to it that it is almost 


flattering and encouraging one. It strengthens the argument of design 
by adding immensely to the instances of complicated adjustment upon 
which that argument is founded ; and although not entirely identical 
with the Mosaic account of creation, it resembles it so closely that it is 
it 
is in this direction that ‘ popular” writers on science and theology gene- 
It 

eapable of a highly metaphysical interpretation, as in the hands of 


easy to accommodate it to the most orthodox doctrine. Accordingly, 


is 


rally direct their efforts at reconciliation, and with signal success, 


Agassiz, who held the succession of species to be a progressive sequence of 
ld, it is 
in its essential character a philosophical speculation, and not a scientific 


types in the mind of the Creator, But in whatever form it is h 
hypothesis, 

Mr. Darwin’s theory, on the other hand, was of quite a different cha- 
racter. It offered no grand law of cosmic movement, cliimed no know- 
ledge of ideas in the Divine mind. 
laws of the struggle for life, from the mass of slight variations having no 
common tendency of good or ill the beneficial ones would oftenest be 


transmitted, and must frequently accumulate in lines of useful modifica- 


It simply showed how, under known 


tion ; and thus in the course of successive generations new species must 
arise. The new species would be better fitted to its surroundings, but 
would be in no way likely @ priori to be higher in the scale of being. 
And although when the earth became so full of animal life that there was 
only room above, and, the opportunities for physical excellence being 
filled, the mental struggle began, the same law would at length select 
intellectual fitnesses ; yet this is only an occasional operation of a law 
which under different circumstances would have debased instead of cle- 
vating the descendants of the parent ape. If we look at its positive 
instead of its negative side, we see that by known physical causes Darwin 
accounted for facts which are otherwise unexplained ; and he showed 
that these causes must produce these effects unless some supernatural law 
of type-reversion intervenes. That is, he showed that if animals tend to re- 
semble their parents and remoter ancestors, with slight accidental varia- 
tions indifferently for good or ill, different specific forms musf arise in the 
struggle of generations unless there is a governing tendency to resemble,not 
the parents, but some specific type having no material existence and not 
otherwise known or knowable ; an hypothesis not, of course, of a strictly 
scientific character, and, indeed, scarcely within the province of natural 
science at all. His own theory, however, is strictly scientific in its cha- 
racter, and it is so sharply outlined and so narrow in its scope that it can- 
not fairly be confused with any metaphysical or supernatural speculation. 

Singularly enough, however, this narrow theory of specifie variation 
has much greater influence on both theology and ethies than the sweep- 
ing law of progressive evolution with which Mr. Conway confounds it. 
It extends the domain of physical law over the greater part of the ground 
not previously covered, and by doing away with special creations does 
away with the proof of God’s power to those shortsighted thinkers who 
only recognize the Divine power in creative interferences, only see the 
It destroys the force of the 
x adaptation from which 


Lord in the whirlwind and the earthquake. 
design-argument by showing that the compl 
we inferred a designer must arise any way from the simple nature 
of the elements, whether designed or no. It profoundly touches 
the question of the nature of evil by showing that strife and death 
of that men cannot better 


rrowth, and 


grow 


are the conditions 
































except by ren lessly weeding out the weaker in the stern strug- 
le { li In the black ink of sin were written the laws of mo- 
reali nil ’ our aut r but he cd not lf 1 e 
- rT: 1) in’s th y much at war here \ i the 
r n I { m 1 co lilt iration which V il 
j as ) ( av as Vv i riet old t . We do not | 

that Mr. Conway is at all prepared to accept the changes which this new 
view of laws of growth would work in practical ethics—in our treat- 


} 
{ 


ment of paupers and criminals, for example, and our views of marriage 
We ] 


and culture. ly more 
important to prevent a 


doubt whether he is ready to say that it is vast 
criminal from leaving descendants than to reform 
: ; 


him. And we are confident that h 
the duty of healthy men to ma 


e does not regard it as being as much 





young as to acquire culture or do great 
deeds—more wrong to marry a sickly person for love than a strong one 
little to support them, either 
tion of the older time or the sentimental fear of 
The 


h is so dwelt upon by men like Mr, Conway, 


for money ; and these new ethics will find 
in the ascetic self-subjes 
taking life of the new. discord between our religious beliefs and 
our practical morality, whi 
the new science is little likely to harmonize. 

in his essay on anthropomorphism Mr. Conway adopts Arnold's view of 
the nature of Deity (which we so lately examined) and shapes it more dis- 
The 


tinetly than Arnold has done. puzzling question of what this divine 


power is that is neither person nor essence, what there can be left, after the 
two great historic conceptions of divine substance and divine personality 
have been abandoned, is answered at last, and we find an old friend where 
expected it: the Platonic Idea. 
r, of logie and 

isting independent of us who think them, are clothed once more with being, 


ve least The necessary laws of definition 


and numb« conscience, Which we instinetively think of as ex- 
after Plato’s fashion : only where the old idealist gave each idea an inde- 
pendent existence, the modern radical unites them all in one great power. 
Ife combines ** twice two make four” and ** thou shalt not kill ” in one re- 
ligious fowr de force, and explains that this synthesis of abstractions is 
the 


as curiously compounded of ivory and brass 


Power that makes for Righteousness ; erecting in his shrine a statue 
as any that Plato could have 
found in Grecian temple. Perhaps, after all, Arnold’s reticent indefinite- 
ness was the wiser plan. 

The last half of the volume is oceupied by a long essay on Christianity 
—a long attack upon it, rather—sparing not even the Unitarian, whose 
We do not 


upon it, but we must express our dissent from the 


belief he regards as the faint afterglow of an expiring faith. 
propose to comment 
concluding idea, that the religious-minded man of the future will make 
TI ere 
is nothing of good in Buddhism or Zoroastrianism that has not long ago 
crystallized around 


up his faith from a comparative study of the ereeds of the past. 


Christianity ; and even if there were, faiths are not 


selec diversi- 


‘ted and put on like ready-made clothing, made up from the 
ties of a round of theological supply-shops. 


GRIMMS LAW.* 
| no small time past there has been a pretty regular yearly average 
of explanations, or attempts at explanation, of Grimm’s Law—that 
is to say, of the law by which Sanskrit fad is represented by English that 
and German das, with all the other facts that are akin to this. If Mr. 
Douse has devised the true explanation, and if other people can be made 
‘it, the average, it may be hoped, will dwindle henceforth. 
are by no means sanguine as to the prospect of such a result. 


to se But we 
A marked peculiarity of Mr. Douse’s book is its predilection for mathe- 
matical symbols and formulas. Thus, the surd mutes (¢, ete.) to him are 
Gf ; the sonant (d, etc.) are $8; the aspirate (/h, ete.) are A. Then the 
classical or fad-system is S, ; the Low-German or thaf-system is S, ; and 
The innovation will 
hardly be welcomed by the students of language ; their education and 
and 
patience in the necessary translation in every case of the symbol used 
stands for. 
ence if anything were really 


the High-German or das-system is J, ; 


and so on. 


habits of mind are such that they cannot avoid losing both time 


into what it Probably they would submit to the inconveni- 
gained by the new method, in point either of 
fundamental clearness or of accurate reasoning ; but that this is the ease 
may be confidently denied. Llistorical conditions and relations are not 
to be dealt with like mathematical quantities. If, for example, Mr. 


Douse had not accustomed himself to contemplating his three systems 








» shape of the signs reported above, signs obviously bare of all chrono- 





* ‘Grimm's Law: a Study: or, Hints toward an Explanation of the so r- 
schicht ; to which are added some t irks on the i Indo-Enroj 1 
several vendices. By T. Le Marchant Dous Lond ner & ¢ is : 
pp xVI 7 
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mee 





i Co ( i S ray ‘ Ou a \ 
that any one of the three ts ror mot rig { rt 
, nif + } . O ‘ + » . 1 
hey V ne sy n which may iw 
{ ( y t the ] rity iof 
ship, in fact, we are taught to regard as Cy 
No one of the t! systems, to | ure, is st v | \ l 
first period belongs only the surd mute (f, ete.) TI nd « 
fats and the others are discordant variations of t] \ ht by 





** Principle of “Wort,” or the 1 
The phonological basis of Mr, Douse’s theories, d 


mode of working of this principle, is establishe 


easier. 


ease in the course of twosentences. Thus: 


“The difference between the Hard and Soft mutes (Tenues and Me 
resolves itself rough/y into the greater or less energy or m 
with which they are produced, so that their relative stre 
ingicated by their names. The Aspirates seem to have ditfered o 
from the Pure (¢.e., unaspirated) mutes by giving way very slightly 
except to a fine ear, perhaps imperceptibly—to th ‘ 
by the puff of breath which, in the utterance of the Pure mutes, v 
pletely arrested” (p. 10; the italics, except Latin, ar 


' 


This is the whole story: and the passage is enough by itself to « 
the character and determine the reception of the work. On su 


one must have distinet views, and defensib! nes, and 
erroneous impressions, if he is to contribute anythir rs 
tory of sounds 

In order to obtain a principle which shall u { 





correlation of the 


mutes invelved in Grimm's Law lt 
system being ¢k’s in the second, and d's in the third, and so or Mro dD) 
has recourse toa number of facts in modern Engl pl 
the principal ones being the well-known ‘cockney ” i 
wv, and of initial A and non-k. This is, of cours 


method, provided the facts are carefully studied an ' 
their causes, and provided their analogies are soundly applied. 1 
Douse’s mode of procedure seems to be open to serious objections. In the 


first place, he does not appear to have made any independent study of 












these peculiar usages at all; for aught that we can see, his knowledge of 
them is derived from such authentic sourees as the conversations of Mr. 
Sam Weller; or, let us say, from the earicaturing stories and new 
Then his explanation and application is, as nearly as we can ¢} 
as follows : 

There is among a certain grade of English s s—1 
lower grade, of unedueated or s 1 ss 01 
nounce (taking one of the two eases referred ve) tl 
being, however, all the time in the pres 1 under t inf] 
anotaer pal of the community wl h utters t | ‘ 
uneasily conscious that they are not doing the thing as it rht 
done, they have awakened w n them a Dissimilating Sent 
which results in a process of ** Cross Compensatic Phat is t \ 
know they are wrong in gi sw. and they try to 
thev do not suceced in restoring the v-sound ; their attempt some X- 
pends itself entirely on the original and proper v's, which are changed 
into es: and thus the two sounds are made to exchange pl ‘ v- 
where. Now, then, let the two sections of the community | \ 
and settle in different localities, and we shall find in the world two rel l 
dialects, en > v where the other sav and where { other 
sayst. G ze this. and make it involve at le instead of a ! 
dissimilation, and the phenomena of Grimm’s Law are accounted for. 


The original community once said unanimously fa/; then a certain part 


of it (afterward known as Low-Germans) began in certain words to euse a 
t down to saving, for example, fAat; and another part (High-Ger- 


mans), al the same time, softened a f to d, and, queerly enough, in 
precisely the same set of words—putting, for example, daf over again 

that. Thenawoke, as between these two sections, the Dissimilating Senti- 
ment Tering in these altered sounds, they could not be satisfied with- 
out differing also in the rest, and so the proleptic High-Germans began to 


say das. Then the infection spread to those who had thus far adhered to 





they were not so deficient in Sentiment that they should 


likewise Now, it will readi- 


; and thev turned fa? into fad. 


lv be seen the three sections of dissimilators have only to sort themsel 


refully . and go and settle down together far apart one from the 
other 1G ms Law is established. 

If the t ry, as thus compendiously stated, has an almost amusingly 
1 5} the fault. we believe, is its own ; certainly, we have done 


distort it in the process of reduction. It is often the cass 
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t } if when lina diluted form 
‘ repellent when ntrated within the 
Our « i to of the leading 
) lly pre 1. In the first 

y of Mr. D Serie it of th 

s [ti g t pity that he or some other 

ip fora li penetrating ientiti vesti- 

t J and what kind of phonetic cor- 

i { is a downright interchange at all, a 

( ‘ tio: he ealls it. w ee as yet no good reason for 
He himself droy t one point (p. 47) a remark which lights 
{ 4 a little, in way wholly unfavorable to his views. 
With to the h,” he says, ‘* I have frequently observed a fact of 

r vi that when a croup of deaspirators are talking together, 

n A is rarely heard at all; but when any of them begin to talk with 
peopl f ericr education, they also begin to adorn their conversation 
ha frantic sprinkling of A’s in the wrong places, in order (as they sup- 
wlapt their language to their listeners.” There does not appear 

to be, in fact, either in Mr. Douse’s account, or in that of any one else, 
anything which necessitates another explanation than the following : 
Those who drop the 4, or turn v into w, know that they are the unculti- 
vated and incorrect speakers, and that in these particulars they are 
the condemnation of a class to whom they look up with 
revel as their superiors. For this reason they strive, sporadically, 


better way ; but, not knowing what it is, they are as often 


wrong as right, both by omission and by commission ; in restoring their 
I's. 1 example, they half the time put them on where they do not 
belong, while still dropping a corresponding proportion of those that 
ouzht to be heard. We, of course, who know what is right and what is 
wrong, are particularly struck by the cases of error in either respect ; and 
so if comes to seem to us that there is an interchange when there is really 
only a confusion. If this is not a true statement of the case, let Mr. 

‘or some one else demonstrate its error, At present advices, we 


Douse or 
fail 


prin ipl s, or tos 


10 (| 


iscover anything in the least satisfactory in his two determining 
e how an exchange of two related sounds, through the 


Whole range of their occurrence, could possibly be brought about in such 
a way. . 

But, even allowing its possibility in the circumstances of London life, 
we cannot see how the conditions of Indo-European unity should have 


been such as to produce it. Civilization and instruction make a con- 


fessedly superier class, whose restraining and directing influence is felt 


hy the inferior classes ; but to assume that anything like this should have 
been the case in a primitive community is little short of absurd. What 
in all the world should have broken up the Indo-Europeans into their 
three divisions, and at the same time have held them together, to act and 


react upon one another ? Mr. Douse’s belief in this direction is illimita- 


ble; to him (p. 70) ‘*not only the wider Classical and High-German 
dialects, but their component subdialects,” are entities existing as such 


| ; and the successful attainment of the 
surd-aspirate in Greck he regards as *‘no more than might be expected 
the fine 
ubt, a characteristic of their earlier progenitors.” 


» Indo-European community 


ear which distinguished the later Greeks, and which was, 


We confess our- 


no ¢ 


selves absolutely unable to conceive of a community having a constitution 


in the remotest degree resembling this. 
Then, as a thing of course, Mr. Douse sees no difficulty in the fact 
that these dialectic sections and subsections, since they existed already as 


independent unities in the Indo-European entirety, are found later, each 
‘ographieal locations a few hundred or a few thousand miles 

lo support his views here, he quotes with approval from a highly 
table German authority (p. 78, note) what appears to us one of the 
preposterous suggestions ever thrown out, even in the realm of 
stics—namely, that the differences among the Indo-European lan- 


by itself, in ge 
apart. 
respe 
most 

lingui 
ruuges have not arisen as a consequence of the separation of the races 
who speak them, ** but that these communities became estranged from 
one another by the formation of dialects, and only in consequence of this 
estrangement entered upon their more distant migrations”! That is to 
is nothing like a conerete example to illustrate the value of 
logma), the differences of speech which now distinguish the Eng- 


say (for ther 
such a 
lish from their Low-German brethren were developed in the earliest cen- 


turies of our era: and Ilengist and Horsa set out for Britain under the 


impul 1estranged feeling which could not be satisfied short of the 
putting of a minor ocean between them and the perverse people who 
refused to talk as they did. It seems odd, we may add, that our Ameri- 

inisms—which, heinous t] sh they be in the eyes of our British cousins, 


ray FY 


Nation. 
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are yet of much less bulk and importan 
and Dute forced 


‘than the peculiarities of Frisian 
h—should have our ss an ocean so much 


aneestors acri 





broader. Seriously, we may defy Mr. Douse to point out a more extreme 
example of that well-known philosophy which sees a special Providence 
in the fact that the great rivers have been made to run past the great 
citi 

But we are spending more time upon Mr. Douse’s theories than their 
importance deserves. The most valuable part of his volume is that in 


which he refutes the claims of the explanations which have preceded his 


own. Their demolition, to be sure, was no difficult task, but he has sue- 


cessfully contributed his share toward accomplishing it. It is, however, 


clear enough that he has put nothing in their place which can stand. 


A Critical History of the Late American War. By A. Mahan. With 
an Introductory Letter by Licut.-General M. W. Smith. (New York, 
Chicago, and New Orleans: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1877.)—A man of much 
leisure and of much fondness for the discussion of military matters may 
hand. The general reader will probably let it 
A book of some five hundred pages of military criticism is a 


well take this book in 
alone, 
solemn thing, and this book, though not so absolutely colorless as Jomini’s 
works, is far from being entertaining, as a rule. There is, however, an 
attractive mystery about the volume. Who is Dr. Mahan ? We do not 
; and yet he tells us that he had the ear of 
the President, Secretary Chase, Messrs, Sumner, Chandler, the historian 


know, and he does not tell us 


Bancroft, and General MeDowell while our war was going on, and was 
constantly giving them advice about the conduct of it which was not only 
sige but was recognized by them as such, and not only accepted with 
judicial calm but hailed with rapturous enthusiasm. 
tenant-General Smith, who from the seclusion of the United Service Club, 


And who is Lieu- 


Pall Mall, gives the book mild commendation and intimates that he 
doesn’t know much about the matter himself, but the 
perusal of the book may lead people to think about its subject, and that 
if they do think about it this may prove (in these critical and uncertain 
times, he cautiously adds) a beneficial exercise of the intellect ? Who is 
General Smith, whose hand thus wields the pen in the impenetrable re- 
cesses of the United Service Club?) What i 
his well-earned rest, three thousand miles 


imagines that 


marches, sieges, battles has 
he known that 
turbed in order to tell us Americans what we are to think 


of ourselves, ‘‘not a military man,” has written about our 


away, is dis- 
of what one 
generals and 
our war? And is it quite proper to criticise the work of a man who sets 
out by stating that in the preparation of the book before us it has been 
his fixed aim ‘‘ to exemplify the ideal represented by the words impartial 
Is he, after all, an American, and does he speak 
If so, why does he say ‘national 


historic criticism” ? 
and write English as his vernacular ? 
reprobacy ” and *‘extactie effect,” and what does he mean by these strange 
phrases ? And why is he so bumptious ?. Why does he think that he is 
able, at this time of day, to add to the knowledge of this nation as to how 
our war should have been conducted ? Did he (and why did he) ‘‘ often 
remark” to Mr. Lincoln, ‘* My life upon the issue if Richmond shall 
not be in our hands, and the army of General Lee captured or utterly 
dispersed within three months from the present time, provided you 
will order the combinations proposed to be made”? Is it true that in 
his opinions ‘‘such men as General McDowell, the corps commanders of 
the Army of the Potomac, and leading thinkers in Washington, perfectly 
What is ‘ Victor’s History of the Rebellion,’ which is referred 
books 
never 


agreed ” ? 
to as a conclusive authority ? Some of us have been collecting 
about the war ever since they began to be published, and yet have 
so much as heard of this work of weight. Is it worth while to pay 
attention to the utterances of a writer who calls the Federal levies in Mis- 
souri (of all places) in June, 1861, “perfectly disciplined troops,” and 
who says that in the summer of the same year, ‘in Missouri, in the 
Peninsula, before Washington, in Northern and Western Virginia, our 
newly-disciplined troops evinced «ll the courage, steadiness, and energy 
of disciplined veterans” ? What more delicious than such fatuous sen- 
tenices as the following : ‘*‘ We have suggested but one plan for the dispo- 
sition and movement of our forces for the suppression of the Rebellion in 
Other dispositions and movements equally felicitous will 
** Equally felici- 


much 


Virginia, 
readily suggest themselves to every reflecting mind” ? 
tous” is good ; but it is all good. 

Such questions and many others present themselves to the wondering 
reader, and make his head feel like a distracted globe indeed. Has the 
author or has the reviewer eaten of the insane root ? And the perplexity 
is increased by the oceasional appearance, in the midst of truisms, ab- 
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surdities, errors, nonsense, exaggerations, and a reckless confidence for 
w h any name short of ‘*cheek” seems feeble, of gleams of sense. It 
may be that the book has real merit. It seems to improve as i OS 
on; but the season is against it, and we have read only about a quarter 


of it, and must leave unanswered the many questions we hi: 


A man is not to be dismissed with utter inattention who has written so 


rood a sentence as this about MeClellan: ** With him, it was far more 
ife to fight the whole of Lee’s army with the whole of his own than to 
fizht Jess than one-half of that army with two-thirds of his own.” But 


cain we expect impartial criticism from one who 
ton and expect 


from a writer who says that every plan he criticises is the worst 


lavishly praises Pleasan- 


Ilooker, and, above all, Fremont 2? Can we instruction 


one con- 
ceivable, and says this of one plan three times in three pages, and is apt 
to declare that this or that thing is without a parallel in history ? 


The Washington-Crauford Letters, from 1767 to 1781, concerning 
Western By C. W. Butterfield. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 1877.)—Washington was entitled, as an oflicer in the French (or 
Seven Years’) war, to his share of two hundred thousand acres of land on 


lands. 


the Ohio which Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, in order to stimulate 
enlistments, had granted in 1754, with the subsequent approval of the 
and as a surveyor Washington had acquired 
a correct notion of the value of the river bottoms from Fort Pitt to the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha, and thought them a safe investment for 
For the private pre-empting of his French-war claim as wel 


king. In his military career 


his capiial. 
as the selection of lands for speculation proper, he relied upon the skill 
and diseretion of his friend, William Crawford, whom he admitted to a 
share in the profits of the venture. Crawford was a Virginian who had 
learnt surveying of Washington, and practised that and agriculture and 
the art of war as occasion determined. He was, at the opening of this 
correspondence, September 21, 1767, living near the Youghiogheny River 
in what is now Fayette County, Pennsylvania, though at that time Vir- 
ginia laid claim to the region. The result of the arrangement was that 
Crawford ‘*took up” for his patron in Fayette County the Great Meadows 
on the National Road (Braddock’s) near the present Pennsylvania line, in 
all 23-4 acres ; a tract adjacent to his own near the Youghiogheny (1,644 
acres, With a mill-seat), afterwards known as Washington’s Bottom : 3,000 
acres in Washington County, south of Pittsburgh ; 1,000 acres, at Round 
Bottom, fifteen miles below Wheeling ; and 32,373 acres on the Ohio and 
Great Kanawha—‘* the cream of the country in which they are,” to 
Washington's words in 1794, at which date he was in possession of the 


use 


vhole, but was desirous to sell out, ** the experience of many years” hav- 
ing taught him that distant property in land was *‘ more pregnant of per- 
plexities than profit.” 
graphically described in the letters of Crawford’s brother Val- 
entine, who looked after Washington's interests when the lands had been 


Indian forays were among these perplexities, 
which are 
once acquired, These letters are contained in the Appendix, and are 
more readable than the main correspondence, which was cut short by the 
death of William Crawford. As colonel he had in 1782 undertaken a 
campaign against the Wyandot Indians of the Sandusky, and suffered for 
the sins of other enemies of the red man by being tortured to death in the 
most shocking manner. 

One finds in these letters many incidental glimpses of the manners of 
the time—the border lawlessness, the squatter troubles, the steady wave 
of westward-pushing emigrants, interrupted and sent surging back in 
panic by the dreaded inroads of the savages. ‘I intend public house- 
keeping,” writes Wm. Crawford in January, 1774, *‘and I am prepared 
for it now ; as I can live no longer without that or ruining myself—such 
numbers constantly travel the [National] road, and nobody keeping any- 
thing for horses but myself. Some days, now, if I had rum, I could 
make three pounds.” In November of the same year he writes Washing- 
ton: ‘*One favor I would ask of you, if it suits. When those negroes 
of Mercer’s are sold (and they are to be sold on a credit of twelve 
months), I would be glad to purchase a boy and girl about fourteen or 
fifteen years old each, or older, if such are sold ; though I would not 
have you put yourself to any trouble more for me than 


suits you. 
Another species of servitude will surprise most readers as having lasted 
so long in this country. Ilere 
(July 25, 1774) of a fugitive for whose capture he offers five pounds 
reward : 


is Valentine Crawford’s advertisement 


“Run away from the subscriber, living on Jacob’s Creek, near Stewart's 
Crossing, in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, on igl 





F ont, tle 
24th instant, a convict servant-man, named Wiliam Orr, the property of 
Col. George Washington. He is a well-made man, about jive feet ten 


Tha 


N 


Notion. 





ation. ror 


inches high, and about twenty-four vears of age. He was born in Seot 


land, and speaks that dialeet pretty much. He is of a red complexion 
and verv full-faced, with s t. sandy-co t hair, and very " 
thumbs, thev being both crooked. Mme had.onp .« « @ 1 
trowsers, nade in sailor’s fashion—and they are made of sail duck, and 
] ive not been washed,” et¢ oe CUR. 
: aye 

Mr. Butter ld, from his full know i 4 \ vy I 3 
annotated these letters to the ( vant t 
pointed out their value as supplying some mis r 1 \ 


} 


We 


much clearer if readin connection with the 





nay add that the rres] | 
Listori Map of Pennsyl- 





vania published two years ago by the Pennsylvania Historical S \ 
and that the map in its turn can be made still more minute in its next 
edition with the help of Mr. Buttertield’s volun 

The Childhood of the English Nation; or, the Beginnings of English 
Ilistory. By Ella S. Armitage. (New York: G. PL. Put Son 
1877. 12mo, pp. 247.)—This is an admirable little book, containing 
in a compendious and attractive form the results of recent 
ship, chiefly based upon Stubbs and Freeman, while far from being 
a mere compilation, The author’s range of study is wid 1 
possesses the power of skilfully combining her varied 1 t 
more than this, she reasons for herself upon the forces of society and the 
movement in civilization, and her remarks upon points « { 
always suggestive and valuable. Her authorities, as contained in 
at the end of the volume, are chiefly English ; with the most recent G in 
scholarship she appears acquainted only through the medium of 1 sh 
writers, which is certainly for the most part enough for her purpose, as 
their views have been well digested by Prof. St s W ' 
CGneist’s ‘ Das Self-Government in England cited as *Gesel te d 
Self-Government.’ 

These writers have been studied carefully and thoroughly, as is mani- 
fest upon every page ; nevertheless, on some points the author has 1 
to comprehend their views fully. For instance, the primitive organiza- 
tion of Teutonic society is constantly described as of the type of t! , 
—evidently from a want of clearly appreciating that clanhood is but one 
of the phases into which the primitive family institutions passed, It was 
a Celtic institution (and here, as in so many other things, the Celts have a 


strong resemblance to the early Romans), but ther 


} 2: 
IS ho evidence or itke- 


lihood that the Germanic races passed 


hrough this stage as here defined 


(p. 8) : ** The members of the clan were | 


ship, and the chief of the clan succeeded to more or less of 1 patri- 
archal authority held by the father in his family She adds : ** Among 
some nations the authority of the chief was greatly limited by the self- 





governing power which the clan itself had developed But in that cas 

—peculiarly in the Teutonic race—it was no c/an, in the true sense of the 
word, but a nation. This is not a mere question of words : it is the most 
significant fact in the political career of the two races that the Celts 


passed into stages of the clan and stopped there, while the Ty 


utons eariv 
cut loose from the family principle of organization, and developed the 


Village and the nation. 


Again, the author has misconceived Sir Henry Maine's theory of the 


origin of feudalism, which is not, as here represented (p. 89), that the 


crowing out of 


Clanhood : 
m of the family.” 
positive terms (* Early 


vin 
that ‘the lord and his followers were another 


feudal relation had primarily a personal ori 
imitati 
On the contrary, Sir Henry Maine says in the most 
86) : ** The link 1 
dueed by commendation is of quite a different kind from that produced 
When the relation which it created had lasted some 

time there would have been no deadli lord than to attri- 
bute to hi origin with the great bulk of his tenants.” Ie 
has not attempted to controvert the accepted view that the most essen- 
tial feature of feudalism was the tenure of land; “that the is the 
he feudal system,” he says, ‘* has, of course, been long 


foundation of 


History of Institutions,’ p. tween lord and vassal pro- 
by consanguinity. 
r insult to the 
ma common 





4 
t 
1 
i 


lane 





nd fully re ed” (7d, p. 85). His great merit upon this head is 
that he has seen more clearly than any other writer with whom we are 
acquainted that feudalism—strictly as a system of land tenure—had a 


ll as a political (or, as he call 


The transformation of the allodial mark into the 


s it, official) origin (‘ Village 


which is not touched 
ruizot and Roth, and which Sir Henry Maine, though 
*, has been principally instrumental in placing in its true 
rht. It was a transformation not of a group of persons, but of a piece 
occupied by a group of persons. 


} nhof isa side of the subject 
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( he w l of any crime But 
! v is much older t 1 Athelstar 
da usage of immemorial antiquity. It is said on 
ry five hides must send a fully-armed man for forty 
confusing the agricultural and feudal unit of land. 
f ind, the full share of a markman ”; the 
forty d military s oO; 
inds a year- Wing e 
to 1 with tl pa civen to eeclesi ical affairs, 
r makes a half apology. Neither do we object: to her 
{ of t ervi performed by the Church durin 
() \ t] ide which, forthe early period, s! 
(; \ Il. was a great man anda great reformet hut he 
}) im, and he loved power, Laym mn, too, had their 
lvancing civilization, and Alfred and Henry IL. could as tittle 
the Gregorvs and Bernards 
\ follo Mr. Freeman in saying ‘* Old-En ho for 
n it she refuses to say Ae/fred or Fadicine, on the reason- 
I that t] is to put him further off from us than if we called 
nor Alfred.” Vor tl it battle, too, she uses the familiat 
! not Sen] 
ie Cyel ia of Practical Information, YFdited by Todd 
Hlustrated. (New York : Henry Holt & Co. IS77. S8vo, 
fhe main ob of this compilation would be fairly compre- 
nder the heads of medicine and cooking ; but, in fact, nothing 
tins to the home, whether dire tly or indirectly, is foreign to its 
We ought to qualify this statement by adding that no place is 
ibstract like Cheerfulness, Discipline (though Corporal 
micht well day been treated from = the phy iological 
vi ! under the head of Children), Manners, Method, 
( ly find Pianoforte—car of), or the like. Of course 
plenty of general topics, such as Clothing, Drainage, Flori- 
Ileating, Ver tion, cte., but the writers go straight to the 
h t} ‘practical information” promised in the title 
rk. The nearest approach to a disquisition is Mr. Geo. 
Babb’s admirable article on Decoration as applied to walls, 
1 furnitur but anybody who masters its condensed, unpre- 
ion of principles will find it one of the most practical of 
lopedia’s guides to right living. Mr. Babb is one of half a 
! names are published in connection with the editor's, 
cuaranty of the soundness of their doctrine. In the medical 
nt, for example, we have Drs. Austin Flint, jr., Jacobi, and 
ir the culinary department Mrs. FE. S. Miller and Giuseppe Rud- 
responsible ; Col. Geo, EF. Waring, jr., deals with drainage, the 
dairy, et ( Many single articles produced under these 
h the price of the work, and there are very few house- 
hich the compilation as a whole would not have a daily useful- 


ize, in addition to what we have already said, will be indi- 


enumeration of typical articles : Argand lamp ; 


Yr e apparently ; Fuchsias ; Furnishing—of a house. 
Gamboge (for its medicinal property) ; House-building ; 
interest IIs, ¢ Parrots ; Rheumatism ; Si rapple ; Sea- 

s ; **Shamms ( Chamois-skin) ; Shirts ; Specta- 
} ; Watch—care of ; Weights and measures, including 

in Literary Criticism. By Richard Holt Hutton. (Philadel- 
. H. Coates & Co.)—Mr. Hutton is perhaps better known for his 


papers on theology than for any literary work. In his imper- 


er, as editor of the London Spectator, he is of influence on 


f literature, the world of English polities, and the world of 


liry ; but of the three, perhaps his most remarkable achieve- 


finding something fresh and of living interest to say about 


lief, nel tl hbsen ‘religious belief, in his own time and 
Perhay ily hts on th subjects that the 
f { mine are the thoughts of believing 


x 


Nation. 
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! ! the extraordinary p nin ! bt 
Cb ie hi I king th il le bel 1 Vn 

pr 1 te redibl And these thoug l wn of larg 
. ! ot s ny 5 Wil i OL ‘ ’ . 
iv, OL’ tired belief, ar to be found in the & cor, and, mo \- 

( ited and more eare fully developed, in M liu i t i 3 
} d »Vouumes a few years ago, under the title * Essays, Theolo- 
gical and Literary,’ of which the second volume alone contained literary 


and it is this volume which has been in part r 


pret | 
additional « ssay, by Messrs. Coates & Co. It is to be hope: 


remainder of the literary essays, and more that might be col] i, will 
be republished in America, Of the theological papers we have already 
expressed our estimation. 

If it is possible to give to one who has read nothing of a great author 


they contain, of wher 


find 


author’s works, of what 


any idea of that 
are distinguished from others, of what the reader may 


first and after study—it is well to have it given in an accessible shape ; 
there are so many people who have a little time, but not much, for study, 
and who know not whither to turn. It is a fact that many persons of 
active pursuits, but inclined to study, are kept from it, iy ; 

absence in their experience of a strong invitation to any one subject or 


‘oof 


doubt 


any one author, together with the omnipresen 
nts, Many would no 


marked out forthem. More than that, it i 


temptations to trifling 


amuseme persons follow a lead strongly 


. ! | —-: 
known that they do so, espe- 


i 
cially in youth, and that the example of some admired professor or lee- 
turer in college, or a writer of fascinating style, counts for much in the 
determination of the pursuits of a life-time. From this point of view we 
are inclined to judge Mr. Hutton’s book very favorably. It contains a long 
and really admirable essay on Goethe and his influence, one nearly as long 


on George Eliot’s writings, and four more on Nathaniel Hawthorne, the 
poetry of Matthew Arnold, Wordsworth, and Arthur liugh Clough. Of 
these we think the first the best—still from the point of view we have taken 
! To know something about Goethe, his creatne 


in this present writing. 


and his smallness, what his works contain of each, what they contain of 


information, of inspiration, of philosophical thought, of poctical glory, 
what “high and enduring pleasure” they are capable of affording the 


reader—to know all this, we think Hutton’s essay the thing t. 
render direct to Lewes and to Arne 
it will in itself 


r, after all, it is Goethe that his spirit needs the 
which will rather 


will send the 
to strugele with the author himself ; but 


him whethe 


most, 
haps he will find 
him to the feet of Wordsworth. ypened to persons 
whom the German language is a crutch and not has tried 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ in the original, and with Carlyle’s translation to help, 
and has suffered disappointment and felt self-distrust at finding so fam- 
If so, Mr. Hutton will tell 
him what relation ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ bears to the other works of the au- 


eral 
ial ry 


within the same covers that 
Perhaps, as has hay 
a 


limb, he 


ous a book so dull and so sublimely inhuman. 


ne CYi- 


*, and what there is to look for outside of that single work. 


r 
t 


tho 


tical examination of the relative standing of the di! works of Goethe 


erent 
seems to us to be very well done. 


The essay on Wordsworth is full of instruction. Wordsworth’s divine 


genius is hidden from too many English PMders by masses of common- 
place, almost as Goethe’s by a foreign tongue. The paper before us is 


really If one knows by heart all the poems 
by Wordsworth to be found in the ‘ Golden Treasury,’ and desires to step 
further forward into the sea of the six volumes, let him read and perpend 


what Mr. Ilutton has to say. 


a capital guide to the maze. 


ther four papers deal with authors either living or lately dead, 
We take these 
for suggestion and ask of them less final and assured judz- 
The close famili 


iili- 


The o 
and whose fame has not yet become established. must 
essays more 
ment. They seem, moreover, to be of unequal value. 
arity with his author which, in his preface, Mr. Hutton seems 
the 


to make 
standard for his work is less marked in some of these—as, for in- 
stance, in the essay on Clongh—than in the papers we have been discuss- 
ing. It is not merely that, on page 157, the poem beginning ** Come 
back again, my olden heart,” is taken to mean what it surely does not 
mean, and four lines of it quoted to prove that which was a fact, no 
doubt, in Clough’s life, but which these lines hardly bear upon ; there is 
in the whole essay something wanting to the full expression of Clough’s 


poeti 


al genius and of its relation to modern thought. 


Lif and Industrial Labors of 
Amevica. By J. B. Albérdi (late Minister 
France and England). Translated 


Wiliam Wheelwright in 
of the Argentine 
from 


th: Spanish with 














Aug. 2, 1877] The 


additional Memoranda. With an 


United States Minister to Spain. 


Introduction by the 


Cushing, (Boston : A, 


—This biography is, for the most part, Mr. Cushing informs us in his 
introduction, a translation by one of Mr. Wheelwright’s relatives of 
Mr. Alb¢rdi’s book. Mr. Wheelwright, though a nativ f the United 
States, passed the bette part of his life in South An ica, where he 
was the pioneer in most of the great works of internal improve- 
ment ich have done so much of recent years for the progress of that 


Massachusetts, 


Ile was born in N 
Andover. 


continent, ewbu Vport, 


and was educated at 
! 
l 


when he reaches the age of twenty-five years little seems to be known 


about him, or at any rate little is told by Sefor Albérdi. From an ap- 


I 
pendix, supplicd we presume by his relative, it appears that he was as a 
mere boy 


his father’s 


he had alr acy 


and went to sea very early in one of 


vessels, In 1823, when twenty-iive years of age, and when 


made many voyages, he took command of the ship Rising 





Empire, bound for the La Plata. The ship went ashore near the mouth 
a total wreck, and Mr. Wheelwright found himself at 


Buenos Ayres in a destitute condition. 


of the river, bee LIne 
From that time to the date of bis 


} 


death, fifty years later, his life is part, and a great part, of the history of 


the material development of South America. 


Railways, steamship lines, 
harbor improvements, mines, owe their existence to him, and it may be 
imagined that Sefor Albérdi’s book is 


Mr. Wheelwrig! 
and this country have in this century produced many—who to the old 


written ina tone of grateful ad- 


miration, it belongs toa class of men of whom England 


love of adventure which animated the discoverers of three centuries ago, 


unite the philanthropic and benevolent spirit peculiar to our day, and 


combine with the ¢ mirage of a soldier a desire to benetit others, and to 
Of an honorable 


place in the ranks of these industrial benefactors of the world Mr. Wheel- 


leave the world better for their having been part of it. 


wright is already assured. 


The 


men and ma 


Two Americas: An Account of Sport and Travel. With notes on 
North and South America. By Major Sir Rose 
Lambert Price, F.R.G.S. (late R.M.1L.1.); with 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
travelled rapidly through much of North and South America, has pro- 
od educa- 


untmes have 


nners in 


Bart., lilustrations, 


1877.)—Sir Rose Price, who has 


duced a book which is very like the talk of a sensible man of g 
world to know that all ¢ 


tion who has see 
nd their 


to have reached the conclusion that virtue and vice are convertible 


nenot 


their vices ; virtues, and is not Bohemian or cynic or fool enough 


terms, 
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By J. Drew Gay, special 
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then delighted the 
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